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THE RHYTHM OF REPRODUCTION IN MAMMALS. 
BY DR. JOHN BEARD, UNIVERSITY LECTURER ON EMBRYOLOGY. 


IN a memoir* which I published last year it was for the first 
time established, that there is in the development of any 
vertebrate a period or phase termed the critical one. It is 
there defined thus: “There is a stage (phase) in the develop- 
ment of every Vertebrate embryo, during which, and only 
then, it resembles the embryo of any other Vertebrate in a 
corresponding stage (phase) in certain general features. But 
while it thus agrees with any other embryo in this stage in 
characters which are common to all Vertebrate animals, it 
differs from the embryo of any other class in certain special 
class features, andalsofrom any other embryo of the sameclass, 
but of a different order, in other and ordinal characters. 
Immediately before this stage (phase) is reached it begins 
to put on generic and specific characters, and, thus, it then 
begins to differ from all other embryos in these.” 

It was also shown, that at this phase, if there was a yolk-sac 
filled with yolk, the embryo began to annex its contents, and 
that if with uterine development the yolk of the yolk-sac had 
become a negative quantity, it was at the critical phase that 
an allantoic placenta was either formed or first came into 
operation. 

Moreover, it was established, that the evolution of mam- 
mary glands and the initiation of lactation had been the 
primary factors in reducing the yolk in the egg of ancestral 
mammals. This reduction, due to the mamme, could, 
however, be carried no further back than the critical period, 
2.€., than the epoch at which the embryo, being first complete 
in all its parts, could and must, provide for its own nutrition. 
The mammary organs could not, and cannot, begin to function 
prior to that time. 


* “On certain Problems of Vertebrate Embryology,’ (Gustav Fischer. Jena.) 
VOL. XLVI. I 
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If, as has happened, a yolk-sac placenta, or trophoblast be 
developed, it, as a structure forming a part of the asexual 
generation, can only function until the critical period, when 
it must begin its degeneration, for its life-span is reached. 

The combined workings of these two factors, mammary and 
trophoblastic nutritions, from opposite points, the one begin- 
ning at the soonest at the critical period, the other ending at 
the latest at this important epoch, have brought it about, that, 
where no allantoic placenta is developed, there uterine life is 
only possible until the critical period, when the young must, 
perforce, be born. This is probably the case in all aplacental 
Marsupials, and it certainly holds in the opossum, kangaroo, 
etc., etc., Once the birth was fixed to take place at the 
critical period in ancestral Marsupials and the mammals 
above them, an alteration of this arrangement could only be 
brought to pass by the evolution of an allantoic placenta. 
If this happened, the birth could be postponed to a later time, 
for the nutrition of the foetus beyond the critical period was 
provided for. 

Before an allantoic placenta had been, so to speak, invented, 
the coincidence of birth—and critical periods had led to 
deeply-reaching effects on the ovulation. 

Prior to all these changes (evolution of mamme, tropho- 
blast, etc.) ovulation may have occurred at regular periodic 
intervals, but of this there is as yet no evidence available in 
the developmental history of mammals. However this may 
be, and it is a matter of no apparent import, the initiation 
of birth at the critical period put restrictions upon ovula- 
tion, if none previously existed. 

Ovulation was rendered impossible during gestation, and 
under the most favourable circumstances it could only recur 
shortly after every birth. 

Under the conditions imposed by uterine gestation the 
number of offspring is at best a restricted one, no case being 
known in which the uterus can normally harbour more than 
27 developing embryos,* the average number being much 
smaller, even in the most prolific forms. 

It, therefore, became necessary to repeat the ovulation as 
often as possible under the limitations of frequency and 
number of eggs imposed. 

Thus it arose, that the ovulation period became almost 
equal to, but actually a little longer than, the interval of time 
necessary for development to the critical period, or, in other 
words, to the birth. 


* The opossum, according to Selenka. 
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The latter interval may be termed “the critical unit” in 
any given case, and in the same way the period of time 
between any two ovulations may be described as “ the ovula- 
tion-unit.” 

It is probable that the critical unit first fixed the ovulation 
unit; or, at any rate, that the interaction of the two led to a 
correspondence, such, that the latter always slightly exceeded 
the former. Owing to this it resulted that a coming ovula- 
tion, 7.¢., a reflex message from the ovary, was the direct 
cause of birth. 

Tyler Smith in 1849 almost foresaw this; but, though he 
assigned the cause of birth to the ovary, he failed to recognise 
that a coming ovulation was at its basis. 

When an allantoic placenta was initiated, with consequent 
prolongation of the gestation, the correspondence and relation- 
ships of the critical and ovulation-units determined the 
conditions under which this prolongation might take place. 
It could only be extended inthe first instance, by being made 
to embrace two critical units instead of one, so as to maintain 
the correspondence of the critical and the ovulation-unit, 7.2. 
so that birth might still be induced and succeeded by a new 
ovulation. 

The carrying out of this extension of gestation to two 
critical units afforded the passage from the marsupial or 
pouched mammals to the higher mammalian stand, and it led 
to the loss of the marsupium or pouch as a structure no longer 
required. 

This type of gestation of two units is still in existence in 
mammals such as mouse, rabbit, etc., and probably in mole 
and hedgehog. A gestation of two units, although it gave an 
advance on the condition at birth characteristic of forms, 
whose gestations were made up of one unit only, did not 
yield the advantages to be gained by a still further prolonga- 
tion of the gestation to include three or more critical units. 
These advantages were seized upon in course of time by 
various mammals, and utilised to varying extents, their 
gestations gradually coming to include a greater number of 
critical units. 

But, wherever further prolongation was acquired, it was 
always still effected under the rules originally laid down, as 
to a correspondence between the length of gestation and a 
certain number of critical and ovulation-units. 

An examination of the table of gestation lengths,* critical 


* See ‘“‘The Span of Gestation and the Cause of Birth,” by j. Beard, published by 
Fischer, of Jena. Price 3s. 
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units, etc., will make it clear that forms with a greater 
number of such units in the gestation are born in a condition 
more advanced than those with a less. Mere length of gesta- 
tion does not effect this, for a mouse attains in 20 days a 
degree of development as advanced as a rabbit in 30, or asa 
dog in 62; or, again, an opossum reaches in eight days the 
stage of development arrived at by a rabbit in 15 days, a 
guinea-pig in 22, a sheep in 30, a horse in 42, or a human 
embryo in 46 days. 

The reason of a greater degree of development at birth 
with an increased number of critical units lies deep, and is to 
be sought in the circumstance, that forms with gestation 
periods of several critical units must in their ancestral history 
have passed through conditions, in which the number was 
smaller. They must have started with a gestation of one 
critical unit, and have gradually increased this number. 

While among the Mammalian orders above Marsupials, 
many of the lower still maintain very conservative traditions, 
among the higher ones, for example, in Ungulata and in man, 
a rather different state of affairs obtains, probably, as a 
secondary condition. Even in the lower forms, such as rabbit 
and guinea-pig, it is rendered likely, from a comparison with 
the short critical unit of the opossum, that the critical unit, 
and with it the ovulation unit, has been doubled or trebled. 

However this may be, something of the same sort has 
taken place without affecting the ovulation-unit in Ungulata 
and man. In horse, sheep, pig, and man the critical unit is 
no longer the equivalent of one ovulation-unit, but almost of 
two such. This is interpreted as meaning that the gesta- 
tion length has been doubled without altering the grade of 
development at birth, and it is put into association with a 
probable increase of size in the course of the ancestral history, 
without excluding the possibility that other factors may 
have come into play. 

In all mammals ovulation during gestation is either 
abortive or suppressed; and this is necessary, for a normal 
ovulation during gestation would lead to abortion. 

Although normal ovulation is suppressed during gestation, 
there are probably ovarial responses of some kind, as the 
cycles (characteristic of the ovulation periods in absence of 
gestation) recur, and these responses may be represented by 
abortive ovulations of eggs, which degenerate in the ovary. 

The corpus luteum is probably a contrivance for the 
suppression or rendering abortive of ovulation during gesta- 
tion. The commencing degeneration of this structure some 
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little time before the end of the gestation (like its rapid 
atrophy, where fertilisation has not taken place), allows of 
preparation being made for a new ovulation. As already 
indicated, the approach of this ovulation is, in a reflex 
manner, the direct cause of birth. 

As to the causes of abortion, it is probable that times of 
abortion in various mammals will be the critical period (with 
the consequences following in its train), multiples of the 
critical period, and the ovulation periods which are normally 
suppressed during gestation. This is particularly likely to 
be true in the case of forms like man and the horse, where 
the gestation is a prolonged one of several units. 

Menstruation is comparable to an abortion prior to a new 
ovulation, and it is an abortion of a decidua prepared for an 
egg, which was given off subsequent to the preceding men- 
strual period, and which has escaped fertilisation. It is an 
abortion corresponding in its periodicity with a former critical 
unit, which obtained before the present one arose by a 
duplication. Thus, it is comparable to an abortive birth 
at a former critical period. 

So far it has appeared, that, under the conditions govern- 
ing it, gestation in Marsupials and higher mammals is, like 
their ovulation, dominated by a rhythm, and a similar and 
connected one really underlies lactation. 

This latter originally, and even now in many cases, had no 
effect on gestation, and a female, suckling young, could, and 
in some species can, become pregnant again immediately 
after the birth of a litter. This, as is well known, holds true 
of the mouse, rabbit, and guinea-pig. But in others the 
effect of lactation has been either to destroy the fruit of the 
new succeeding gestation, or to render the ovulation ensuing 
on the birth useless, beyond inducing the latter. 

When a new gestation now no longer follows on the birth 
of a litter, one can in many cases make out that lactation 
still keeps up the rhythm of the gestation in corresponding to 
one or more gestation-lengths. It has to do this in mouse and 
rabbit, and, regarding the former, Sobotta has put it on 
record that iactation finishes only a day or two before a new 
litter is born. 

But in the pig lactation suppresses a new gestation, last- 
ing as long as the latter would have done, 2.c., about four 
months, while in cat and dog the lactation-period is equal to 
about two gestation-lengths. 

Thus, ultimately, lactation, gestation, the ovulation and 
critical units are all connected together in a remarkable way, 
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and their relations are such that they all typically conform 
with the rhythm of reproduction in the mammalia. 

This latter is of such a nature that, without it, there would 
be no regulated course for the gestation, no periodicity in the 
ovulation could be maintained, and the birth of offspring 
would be a matter of chance and accident, instead of one of 
law and necessity. 

By ovulation the rhythm is proclaimed throughout the re- 
productive life of the female; in gestation the same rhythm 
is maintained, but in a modified fashion, and, as the span ot 
uterine life draws to a close, it again asserts itself and induces 
birth. 


OPINION OF LORD KINCAIRNEY, J.C. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS AND OTHERS 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS. 
2nd December, 1897. 


THE important and interesting question sought to be raised 
in this case is whether females are eligible to be admitted as 
members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. That 
College, which is the defender, was incorporated by Royal 
Charter, dated 8th May, 1844. It is, I understand, an 
examining, not a teaching body, and its members are 
declared to consist, zv/er alios, of such persons as then 
held certificates of qualification granted by the Royal Vetéri- 
nary College of London, or the Veterinary College of 
Edinburgh, and such persons as were or might become 
students of either College or of such other veterinary college 
as should be established for the purpose of education in 
veterinary surgery and should be authorised by Royal Sign 
Manual, and who should pass the examinations appointed by 
the Royal College. It is declared by the Charter (p. 26), 
that all qualified students who shall have passed the said 
examinations to the satisfaction of the examiners shall have 
the right to claim admission to the said body, corporate and 
politic. The pursuers refer to a provision to a similar effect 
in section 4 of the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881. 

The New Veterinary College, Edinburgh, of which 
Williams and Son, the sole partners of which firm are the 
pursuers, William Williams and William Owen Williams, 
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are proprietors, is such a college as is above mentioned. It 
was authorised by prerogative writ under the sign manual 
dated 8th November, 1873, and its students are therefore 
entitled, subject to certain regulations and qualifications, to 
offer themselves for examination, and, on passing the exami- 
nation, to be admitted as members of The Royal Veterinary 
College. They say that one of these qualifications is not 
that the applicant should be aman. The privileges of the 
college are mentioned in the charter, and are generally to the 
effect that the veterinary art, as practised by its members, 
should be deemed to be a profession, and that its members 
exclusively should be deemed to be members of that pro- 
fession, and should be individually known and distinguished 
by the name or title of veterinary surgeons. 

The two pursuers, besides being, as sole partners of the 
firm of Williams and Son, proprietors of the Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh, are respectively the principal of and 
a professor in that college, and each is besides a Fellow and 
member of the Royal College. The conclusions of the 
summons are for declarator that the defenders are bound to 
admit to the examinations held by them in Scotland all 
students, male or female, attending the New Veterinary 
College and holding the prescribed certificates and otherwise 
complying with the regulations of the defenders ; that the 
defenders were not entitled or otherwise were not bound to 
exclude such students on the ground of sex; and that they 
should be ordained to admit to the examinations all such 
students, male or female, attending the New Veterinary 
College, and should be interdicted from excluding them. 
The pursuers see no objection to female veterinary pupils 
and practitioners, and they are justly desirous that these 
pupils should receive all legitimate advantages. The 
summons has a petition conclusion for £ 50. 

The occasion which has given rise to this action is this, 
that a lady, who was a student of the New Veterinary College, 
desired to enter for the examination of the Royal College, 
but was rejected on the ground of her sex, the Counsel of the 
Royal College having formed the opinion that the admission 
of women was contrary to usage, and inconsistent with the 
Charter of the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881, 44 and 45 
Vict. c. 62. It is admitted that this lady had fulfilled all 
preliminary requirements, and that the sole ground of her 
rejection as an applicant for examination was her sex. The 
pursuers say that on her rejection she discontinued her 
studies in their College, and the £50 is claimed for loss of 
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fees which she would otherwise have paid. This lady, how- 
ever, is not a pursuer of this action. 

The defender has pleaded—(1) No jurisdiction ; (2) Forum 
non conveniens ; (3) No title. I see no ground for the second 
plea, and think that, as a question of convenience, it is of no 
consequence whatever whether this question is tried in this 
or in the English courts. The Veterinary Act and the 
Defender’s Charter concern both parts of the kingdom alike. 
But the plea denying jurisdiction altogether is much more 
serious. At the debate in the Procedure Roll I suggested 
that the record furnished very meagre materials for deciding 
this question and the parties after some delay have made 
amendments. I cannot say that I think the record has been 
materially improved, and I still object to the meagreness of 
its information. I have, however, come to think that it is not 
necessary to order a proof, and that I have materials for 
deciding that the domicile of the Royal College is England. 
I reach that conclusion from a study of the charter, the 
statute, and the rules and regulations and not from the 
defender’s record, which tells little or nothing. I gather 
from the Act, charter, and rules ‘printed in the Register, No. 
6 of Process), that the affairs of the College are managed by 
a council with a president and vice-president ; that this 
Council meets in a council room in London, for the tran- 
saction of business, and I suppose in Red Lion Square, that 
there is a secretary who attends there, and a minute book 
kept there, that the corporate seal is kept there and the 
register, and I assume that the registrar attends there 
also. I do not understand why these things are not said 
in the statement of facts, and Iam in some doubt whether 
I do not go too far in assuming them. But I think I 
may hold that the headquarters of this College are in 
London. It may be that the defenders took the English 
domicile for granted, and that the pursuers hardly disputed 
it. I understood the argument for the pursuers rather to be 
that the College had a domicile in Scotland, also, and might 
be sued in either forum, and, if so, it is not clear why they 
had resort to a debateable forum, and not to one which was 
not debateable. I understood the pursuers to maintain the 
Scotch domicile on several grounds. First, because the 
Royal College seems to have been at first an amalgamation 
of two colleges, the Royal Veterinary College of London and 
the Royal Veterinary College in Edinburgh; secondly, 
because, as was said, more students came up for examination 
in Scotland than in England; and, thirdly, because under 
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their statute and charter, they were bound to hold examina- 
tions in Scotland, and because they had a secretary resident 
in Scotland, whose duty it was to attend to these examina- 
tions. The defenders say that this secretary has no office, 
but performs the business of the College in his private 
dwelling-house, a circumstance which, in my opinion, is not 
material. It might have been important to know how far 
this Scottish Secretary is controlled from the London office, 
but this information is withheld. These reasons seem not 
without weight, but I think them insufficient. The fact that 
many Scotchmen are members of this College, cannot affect 
the question of domicile, and although it is true that the 
Royal College had a hybrid origin, yet its charter distinctly 
localises it, and its Council, and Register, and Council 
Chambers in London. The annual meetings of the College 
may be held in Edinburgh, but not the meetings of the 
Council. The defender referred to Laidlaw v. Provident Plate 
Glass Insurance Company, Ltd., 28th February, 1890, 
17 R. 544, as showing that where the head office of a company 
was in England, the fact that it had a district manager in 
Edinburgh, and that “ Edinburgh office” was stamped on its 
policies, were not sufficient to give jurisdiction. 

On the whole I think I am entitled in respect of what is 
contained in the statute, charter, and rules, to conclude that 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons is domiciled in 
England, and not in Scotland. 

But the pursuers, in order to meet that view, have used 
arrestments jurzsdictionis fundande causa, and the question is 
whether such arrestments found jurisdiction in a case where 
the conclusions are declaratory or executive of the declaratory 
conclusions, and where substantially the sole question is as 
to the constitution of the corporation and the import of the 
charter. This is, no doubt, a question open to debate. But 
it may be remarked that the pursuers’ endeavour to avoid the 
defenders’ forum and bring the defender to their forum does 
not seem supported by any strong considerations of equity. 
As has been often remarked, the jurisdiction which is 
founded by arrestment is not universal. Perhaps it is 
unlimited in personal claims, but in the leading case of 
Scruton v. Gray, 1st December, 1772, M. iL. 822, it was 
decided that an arrestment did not give jurisdiction to try a 
declarator of a marriage said to have been contracted in 
Scotland with the defender, who was an Englishman, which 
contained a conclusion for aliment, and it was observed that 
the jurisdiction created in this way was a commercial juris- 
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diction, not a universal one, and, being an exception from the 
general rule, was not to be extended to a case not founded on 
the intention of introducing that kind of jurisdiction, and 
where the pursuer had a legal remedy by resorting to 
the defenders’ proper forum. This case was followed 
recently in Morley v. Jackson, gth November, 1888, 
16 R. 78, where, in an action against parties in 
England for declarator of legitimacy and for payment of 
legitim and aliment, the plea of no jurisdiction was sus- 
tained notwithstanding arrestment used in order to found it. 
These were, it is true, cases concerning status, and | do not 
know of any express judgment which extends the exception 
to actions of declarator generally. In Cameron v. Chapman, 
oth March, 1839 16 s. 907, the large majority of the consulted 
judges expressed a very distinct opinion that jurisdiction 
when founded on arrestment “‘ must not be carried further in 
any case than is expressly warranted by authority and pre- 
cedent.”” The more recent cases of Lindsay v. London and 
North Western Railway Company, 20th March, 1855, 18 D. 62, 
affirmed 23rd February, 1858, 20 D. 4, and Longworth 7. 
Hope, ist July, 1865, 3 Macp. 1049, where the subject 
is considered, do not extend the effect of arrestment in found- 
ing jurisdiction. I have not been referred to any precedent 
or authority where jurisdiction has been held to be founded 
by arrestment, to try such a wide and general action of 
declarator as in this case, and must hold it ineffectual. 

But the pursuers maintained that in any case the juris- 
diction of the court must be sustained to try the claim for £50 
of damages. As I cannot reach this claim without deciding 
the main question, it seems to me impossible to sustain this 
contention. This point was involved in Scruton v. Gray and 
Morley v. Jackson, where there were conclusions for aliment, 
and in the latter case for legitim that is to say petitory 
pecuniary conclusions and where the plea that there was no 
jurisdiction was sustained, these conclusions being dependent 
on the leading conclusion for declarator of marriage and of 
legitimacy. 

The pursuers, as I understood them, lastly contended that 
jurisdiction should be sustained because the action was 
founded on a sort of guasz delict committed in Scotland, viz., 
the refusal in Scotland to admit the lady in question to 
examination, but this is really not an action founded on that 
supposed delict at all. It is truly a declarator as to the 
import ot the statute and charter. No authority was quoted 
where such a ground of jurisdiction was upheld, unless where 
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there was personal citation. Mackay’s Practice 55, Kermick 
and Watson, 7th July, 1871, 9 Macp. 984. There could not 
be personal citation here, unless on the assumption that there 
is a Scotch domicile. The case of Waygood and Bennie, 
17th February, 1885, 12 R. 651, seems inapplicable. 

For these reasons I sustain the plea of no jurisdiction with 
some little regret, because when the action has been brought 
it might have been decided here as well asin London. At 
the same time I confess I do not see the necessity or ex- 
pediency of bringing the case in the Scotch Court. 

As I have, in my opinion, no jurisdiction, it would not be 
fitting that I should express any opinion about the pursuers’ 
title ; still less about the interesting question on the merits. 


[In submitting to our readers the above judgment pro- 
nounced by the Scottish Law Courts, we have to express our 
regret that things have turned out as they have, and this for 
various reasons. In the first place, it is a pity that the action 
is stopped at the very threshold by the paltry plea of no 
jurisdiction. Perhaps the solicitor of the R.C.V.S. could not 
help himself. He may have been debarred by his official 
position from taking any other course, or he may have 
thought it desirable, from the strictly legal point of view, to 
take advantage of every shelter provided by the law for the 
purpose of defending his clients. But it is a pity all the 
same that the Royal College did not act a more magnanimous 
part, and did not willingly forego this privilege. The case 
would then have been decided on its merits, and the judgment 
would have been awaited by everybody with the most intense 
interest. We had no wish, in instituting proceedings, to 
harass or annoy the Royal College by dragging them into a 
distant Court. We sincerely believed that the Scottish 
Courts had jurisdiction, and we naturally preferred our own 
Courts. It is a trite saying that privileges ought to be com- 
mensurate with duties and responsibilities; the Royal 
College has received enormous sums in fees from students of 
the Scottish schools—probably the bulk of its fee-fund comes 
from Scotland ; why, then, should it have no responsibility in 
Scotland? Or, if the technicalities of the law protect it, why 
not brush aside these technicalities, and step manfully down 
into the arena, and fight the matter out? Then, again, the 
lady was a student of a Scottish school; what more natural 
than to try her case in the Scottish law-courts? We confess 
we are disappointed with the Royal College; they might 
have shown a little more pluck. Finally, we are sorry that 
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the claims of women to earn the diploma by skill and hard 
work have not been vindicated. They have not even been 
heard, and it is doubtful if they ever will be. The pressure 
of daily work and daily worry makes it impossible, or next to 
impossible, for busy men like ourselves to rush off to distant 
Courts in defence of forlorn maidens; to act thus would be 
mere quixotism. We have done our best in defence of the 
ladies ; we boldly threw down our challenge, and were pre- 
pared to stand by the issue of the combat ; the Royal College 
has not had sufficient gallantry to take up the challenge, 
We hope the ladies will take good note of this, and pour 
forth their wrath and indignation on the real offenders.—ED. | 


AN EQUINE MONSTER. 
BY O. CHARNOCK BRADLEY. 


THROUGH the kindness of Mr. Clark, of Coupar-Angus, I 
have been enabled to make an examination of the equine 
monstrosity which is the subject of the subjoined remarks. 
The available history is somewhat scanty, and does not 
afford any clue to a possible cause of the monster. All that 
can be ascertained is that this was the first foal of the mare, 
and that she had been driven at a smart pace to catch a train 





on the day previous to abortion, this occurring on the 129th 
day of gestation. 

Before reaching me, the specimen had had the membranes 
removed, and the foetus itself had been somewhat straightened 
out; but it was very evident that originally it had been 
packed, as it were, into the smallest possible compass. The 
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Figs. (1 and 2) will enable one to obtain a very fair idea ot 
the condition of affairs if it be supposed that the head was 
tucked in between the fore and hind limbs. 

On making an external examination of the specimen, I 
was first struck with the marked curvature of the spine; the 
point of curvature being in the posterior dorsal region, and 
the curve itself so great that the hind limbs came forward to 
a level with the fore limbs (Fig. 1). The second point to be 
noticed was the collection of viscera outside the abdominal 
wall. In this mass was a large lobulated body, the identity 
of which was for some time obscure. It ultimately turned 
out to be the liver (Figs. 1 and 2—L.) 

More detailed examinaticn revealed several points of inte- 
rest. Each limb was curiously twisted, as may be seen by 
the sketches. The hind part of the body was attached to the 
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L, Liver ; 1, Right Fore-Limb ; 2, Left inte 3, Right Hind Limb ; 4, Left Hind Limb. 
region of the shoulder by a distinct fold of skin; from this 
fact I came to the conclusion that the curvature of the spine 
had taken place at an early stage of development. On 
cutting through this uniting fold there was little diffi- 
culty experienced in obliterating the spinal curvature, 
which being done the length of the foetus was taken and 
found to be 16 c.m. This measurement in a foetus of 129 
days is unusually small. I have in my possession a foetus of 
exactly the same age which measures 30 c.m.,—almost double. 

It was further found that the compression to which the 
specimen had obviously been subjected had caused the left 
ramus of the lower jaw to assume an oblique position so that 
its inferior border was in contact with the inferior border ot 
the right ramus. 
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On examination of the ectopic viscera, intestines, stomach, 
spleen and pancreas were discovered, in addition to the 
lobulated mass above-mentioned which I confess at one 
time I thought might possibly be one of the ovaries, the 
animal being a female. On opening the abdomen and 
making a careful dissection of the organs therein as well as 
those extruded, I failed at first to find a liver, but at last on 
discovering the umbilical vein and tracing the various 
abdominal vessels I made out that the ambiguous object was 
none other than the liver. 

The kidneys were found in the normal position but pre- 
sented certain features of interest. The left kidney had 
entirely lost its embryonic lobulated appearance and 
resembled in fullest detail that organ of the adult. It 
measured 1°7 c.m. in an antero-posterior direction and 1°2 
c.m, transversely. The right kidney was elongated and 
lobulated, its bulk being much greater than that of the 
left (2°7 c.m. X 1°2 c.m.) 

The ovaries were relatively small, the left measuring 1°5 c.m. 
by ‘9 c.m., the right being still smaller and situated imme- 
diately above the umbilicus. 

Nothing of interest attached itself to the remaining viscera, 
those of the thorax being perfectly normal. 

It should be remarked that the umbilical opening was only 
slightly larger than is usual in a foetus of this age. 

An examination of the figures will show that the eyeballs 
have shrunken to such an extent that deep cavities were left. 
This shrinkage, I am of opinion, could not be entirely 
attributed to the action of the dilute spirit in which the 
specimen had been kept. I am strongly inclined to suppose 
that death of the foetus had occurred some time _ before 
abortion, and that mummification had commenced. My 
reasons are as tollows. The foetus, as has been mentioned 
above, was small for the alleged age ; and on examination of 
the brain I find that it is not so well developed as 1 have 
remarked in foetuses of about 129 days. Taking all data into 
account, I am inclined to think that the foetus had been dead 
about a fortnight. 

It will be obvious to all that the condition of the monster 
was what Gurlt has called, Schzstocormus exomphalus, com- 
plicated by lateral curvature of the spine. According to the 
classification of St. Hilaire, we should say that the case was 
one of a Celosomtan monstrosity. 

Though the classification of a monster is always 
interesting, it is not nearly so much so as enquiring into the 
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manner in which the malformation has been brought about. 
At the risk of being accused of setting forth facts well known 
to all, I propose to very briefly indicate the steps which we 
might naturally surmise had led up to this celosomian or 
schistocormous condition. 

At an early period in its development, the embryo 
possesses three distinct layers of cells; an outer, efzblast; a 
middle, mesob/ast, and an inner, hyfoblast. The lateral meso- 
blast soon splits into two lamina, one of which attaches itself 
to the epiblast, thus forming the somatopleure; the other in 
like manner cleaves to the hypoblast, and the splanchnopleure 
is formed. 





Fic. 3. 
1, Chorion ; 2, Amnion ; 3, Neural Tube ; 4, iiitiand ; 5, Muscle-Plate ; 6, Wolffian Body ; 
7, Ceelom ; 8, Mid-Gut ; 9, Position of Umbilicus. 

When the embryo is separating from the rest of the blasto- 
derm there is a gradual tucking-in of the somatopleure on all 
sides, and ultimately a body wall is formed, but incompletely ; 
that is, there is still a large communication between the in- 
terior of the embryo and the remainder of the blastoderm. 
While this has been going on the splanchnopleure has been 
likewise constricted, so that a portion of it comes to lie within 
the body cavity or cv/om (the interval between somatopleure 
and splanchnopleure) and a portion outside this cavity. That 
portion pinched off, as it were, by the formation of an embryo 
distinct from the blastoderm, is now known as the mzd-gut, 
and from it the stomach, intestines, liver, and pancreas are 
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developed. The bag connected with the mid-gut, but outside 
the body cavity, is known as the yolk-sac (Fig. 3). Ingrowth 
of somatopleure continues, and fusion in the middle line of 
the embryo occurs between the portions derived from opposite 
sides of the body. This fusion normally continues until the 
umbilicus alone is left. Should the fusion be arrested at any 
point, it would obviously result in an imperfect body wall, 
which in this case would fail to imprison the developing in- 
testines or other organs. A celosomian monster would result. 
In the monster above described it is evident that fusion of the 
two halves of the body-wall did occur, and that almost per- 
fectly, as shown by the umbilicus being only very slightly 
larger than normal. There are, therefore, two possibilities 
in this case. Kither the coalescence was not sufficiently 
rapid, and the intestines, etc., developing at the usual rate, 
found their way out of the body-cavity, and then had their 
return cut off. Or we must suppose that the mid-gut had 
never occupied its proper position, but had developed outside 
the body-cavity. Which is the correct hypothesis I am not 
prepared to say, though the majority of readers may possibly 
favour the former. 

I have been tempted to give what will probably be con- 
sidered an all too lengthy description of what may be to most 
of my readers a very commonplace abnormality. But an 
examination of the veterinary literature within my reach has 
led me to conclude that, though celosomian monstrosities of 
the bovine species are fairly common, those of the equine 
persuasion are rare. And, moreover, the cases I find recorded 
are those in which the deficiency of body-wall is considerable. 
These facts, therefore, have led me to give a more detailed 
description than the importance of the specimen may be 
thought to warrant. 

I have to thank Mr. A. Spreull for making the two sketches 
(Figs. 1 and 2) which illustrate my remarks. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES—ADDRESSES. 
Bombay V.M.A. 

Pres.: Major Jas. Mills, M.R.C.V.S. 

Vice-Pres. : Vety.-Lieut. F. S. H. Baldrey, M.R.C.V.S., A.V.D. 
N. D. Dhakmarvala, Esq., G.B.V.C. 
S. N. R. Ranina, Esq., G.B.V.C. 
N. Narsingrao, Esq., G.B.V.C. 

Hon. Sec. & Treas.: V. E. Vakharia, Esq., G.B.V.C. 
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Border Counties V.M.S. 


Pres.: Mr. F. W. Garnett, M.R.C.V.S., 
Bowness-on-Windermere. 
Hon. Sec. & Treas.: Mr. H. Thompson, M.R.C.V.S., Aspatria. 


Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October. 


Calcutta V.M.A. 


Pres.: Mr. Greenhill, M.R.C.V.S. 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. T. Assheton Smith, 156, Dhurrumtollah. 


Central V.AL.S. 


Pres.: Mr. John A. W. Dollar, M.R.C.V.S., 
56, New Bond Street, W. 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. F. C. Mahon, M.R.C.V.S., 
93, Huddleston Road, Tuffnell Park, N. 


Meetings, First Thursday in each month, except August 
and September, 10, Red Lion Square, Hol- 


born, at 7 p.m. 


Central V.A. of Ireland. 


Pres.: Mr. D. Fulton, M.R.C.V.S., Mullingar. 
Hon. Sec. : Mr. A. Watson, M.R.C.V.S., Dublin. 


Eastern Counties V.ALA. 
Pres. : Mr. R. Howard, F.R.C.V.S., Thetford. 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. W. Shipley, Jnr., Southtown, Gt. Yarmouth. 
Meetings Second Tuesday, Feb. and July. 


Vet. Med. Assn. of Ireland. 


Pres. : Mr. T. D. Lambert, °.R.C.V.S., Store Street, Dublin. 
Hon..Sec.: Mr. J. McKenny, M.R.C.V.S., 
116, St. Stephen’s Green West, Dublin. 


Lancashire V.ALA. 


Pres. : Mr. Joseph H. Carter, F.R.C.V.S., Burnley. 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. Harry D. Chorlton, M.R.C.V.S., 
97A, Oxford Street, Manchester. 


Meetings, 1st Thursday in March, June, Sept., and Dec. 
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Lincolnshire V.M.S. 


Pres.: Mr. H. Howse, M.R.C.V.S., Lincoln. 
Hon. Sec. : Mr. J. A. Robinson, M.R.C.V.S., Peterboro’. 


Meetings, Second Thursday, Feb., June and October. 


Midland Counties V.M.A. 


Pres.: Mr. W. S. Carless, M.R.C.V.S., Worcester. 
Fon. Sec.: Mr. H. J. Dawes, F.R.C.V.S., Camden House, 
High Street, West Bromwich. 


Meetings, Second Friday in February and May. 
Second Tuesday in August and November. 


National Veterinary Association. 


Pres.: Mr. A. W. Mason, F.R.C.V.S. 
Sec.: Mr. Wm. Hunting, F.R.C.V.S. 
Treas.: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F.R.C.V.S. 


National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual Defence 
Soczety. 


Pres.: Mr. Geo. Morgan, F.R.C.V.S., 95, Stanhope Street, 
Liverpool. 

Treas.: Mr. E. Faulkner, F.R.C.V.S., Manchester. 

FTon. Sec.: Mr. Sam. Locke, M.R.C.V.S., Grosvenor Street, 
Oxford Street, Manchester. 


New South Wales V.M.A. 


Pres.: Mr. John Stewart, H. and A.S. 
Vice.: Mr. John Pottie, H. and A.S. 
Hon. Sec. and Treas.: Mr. J. D. Stewart, M.R.C.V.S. 


North of England V.ALA. 


Pres,: Mr. G. Elphick, M.R.C.V.S., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
flon. Sec.: Mr. Dalgleish, M.R.C.V.S., St. Thomas’ Place, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Meetings, Third Friday, February, May, August, and 
November. 


North of Scotland V.ALS. 


Prés.: Mr. Wm. Anderson, M.R.C.V.S., Craigisla, Keith. 
Ho1. Sec.: Mr. William McPherson, M.R.C.V.S., Huntly. 
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Ontario V.A. 


Pres.: Mr. G. L. Robson. 
Sec.: C. H. Sweetapple, Toronto. 


Royal Counties V.ALA. 
Pres.: Mr. Wheatley, F.R.C.V.S., Reading. 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. J. Sutcliffe Hurndall, M.R.C.V.S., Sussex 
Villas, Kensington, W. 
Meetings, Last Friday, February, June and November. 


Royal Scottish V.S. 
Pres.: Mr. Reid, M.R.C.V.S., Auchtermuchty. 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, M.R.C.V.S., Cupar, 
Fifeshire. 


Royal Veterinary College M.A. 


Pres. : Professor Hobday. 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. R. W. Hall, M.R.C.V.S. 
Assist. H.S.: Mr. C. Radway, R.V.C., Camden Town, N.W. 


Scottish Metropolitan V.M.S. 
Pres.: Mr. Andrew Boyd, F.R.C.V.S., Melrose. 


Hon. Sec.: Mr. P. Moir, M.R.C.V.S., 9, Kilmain Terrace, 
Edinboro’, 


South Durham and North Vorkshtre V.M.A. 
Pres.: Mr. H. H. Roberts, M.R.C.V.S., Bishop Auckland. 


Hon. Sec.: Mr. W. Awde, F.R.C.V.S., Stockton-on-Tees. 
lectings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept., and Dec. 


Southern Counties V.M.S. 
Pres.: Mr. J. T, King, M.R.C.V.S., Bournemouth, Hants, 


Hon. Sec.: Mr. C. Pack, M.R.C.V.S., Lymington, Hants. 
Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June, and Sept. 


South Wales and Monmouthshire V.M.A. 


Pres.: Mr. J. L. Perry, M.R.C.V.S., Cardiff. 

Fon. Sec.: Mr. D. G. Davies, M.R.C.V.S., High Street, 
Swansea. 

Treas.: Mr. E. Sayer, M.R.C.V.S., Newport, Mon. 


Meetings, First Thursday in March, and Autumn. 
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Western Counties V.MA. 


Pres.: Mr. Wm. Penhale, M.R.C.V.S., Holsworthy, Devon. 
Hlon. Sec.: Mr. John Dunstan, M.R.C.V.S., St. Mellion, 
Cornwall. 


Meetings, Third Thursday, March and September. 


West of Scotland V.M.A. 


Pres.: Dr. James McIntosh McCall, Veterinary College, 
Glasgow. 

Flon. Sec. & Treas.: Mr. Hugh Begg, M.R.C.V.S., East 
Kilbride. 


Yorkshire V.AL.A. 


Pres.: Mr. W. F. Greenhalgh, M.R.C.V.S., Brunswick Terrace, 
Leeds. 

Flon. Sec.: Mr. A. McCarmick, M.R.C.V.S., Kirkstall Road, 
Leeds. 

Meetings: Last Friday in Jan., April, July, and October. 


A GOLD medal has been awarded to Messrs. Arnold & Sons, 
of 26, 30, and 31, West Smithfield, and 1, 2, and 3, Giltspur 
Street, E.C., at the Victorian Era Exhibition, for excellence 
in manufacture of surgical instruments. 


€&nitorial. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


WHAT has come over the R.C.V.S.? Who is master there, 
or, perhaps we might say, how many masters are there in the 
Royal College? Certainly the recent exhibition of divided 
counsels makes us rub our eyes and wonder where we are. 
This is the time of year for pantomimes and comic plays, and 
we wonder whether we are watching one of these, or taking 
part ina grave business operation. It may be as well to 
explain the story to our readers. At the recent examinations 
held in Edinburgh and Glasgow, it was found that one of the 
regular examiners could not attend, and the Scottish Secre- 
tary of the Royal College sent instructions to another 
veterinary surgeon to take his place for the occasion, It 
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may be stated here that the gentleman so appointed to fill 
the vacancy is eminently fitted both by character and attain- 
ments for the post of examiner. He made special prepara- 
tions, as became a conscientious examiner, for the due per- 
formance of his duties, and on the appointed day he appeared 
at Edinburgh. What was his astonishment and ours to find 
that another examiner had, without the Scottish Secretary’s 
knowledge, been despatched from London to conduct his 
portion of the examination! This action on the part of the 
Royal College is not only an insult to the gentleman who, at 
short notice, undertook to perform the work of an examiner, 
but a distinct rebuffto Scotland. Of course, it was impossible 
for the schools to overlook the authority of England and the 
Royal College, but if ever there was justification for defiance, 
sureiy it was in this case. The matter cannot be allowed to 
rest where itis. A thorough investigation must be made, 
and the recurrence of such discreditable complications 
rendered impossible. Such divisions are not only most 
unseemly, but they give occasion for the enemy to blaspheme. 
A house divided against itself cannot stand, nor can we as 
veterinary surgeons hope to succeed as a body if we do not 
present a united and strong front to our adversaries. 





THE NEW STAR-CHAMBER. 


IN the ancient town of Jedburgh (or Jeddart, as it is familiarly 
called in the south of Scotland), it was formerly the custom 
to put a prisoner to death first and then proceed to try his 
case in a so-called court of justice afterwards. Doubtless the 
prudent inhabitants of the disturbed border-district thought 
it the safer plan to put the captured marauder safely out ot 
the way before they entered into the mazy precincts of the 
law : they could not tell how judge and jury might be affected 
by their feelings, their prejudices or their terrors ; there was 
no saying what influence the prisoner might bring to bear 
directly or indirectly on the court by his living personality ; 
if he were a good-looking fellow, he might win all the women 
to his side and so, of course, gain his case ; if he were a rich 
man, his death might mean to a shrewd hard-headed juryman 
the loss of a possible customer—which would never do; in 
any case his escape would mean vengeance on his captors, 
and so the authorities thought it best to avoid all such pos- 
sible complications and all appeals to passion or interest by 
dealing out summary justice to the victim, based on the 
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simple fact that he was a prisoner and therefore presumably 
guilty. Afterwards the verdict could be made to agree with 
the sentence—in fact the jury would be logically compelled 
to make their verdict to order, the possible consequences of 
discordance being too awful to contemplate. 

Something of this kind prevails in the veterinary pro- 
fession. If we are not condemned and hanged without the 
formality of a trial, our reputations are—so to speak. If we 
are not subjected to the harsh brutality of the ancient Jed- 
burgh régime we are controlled by an institution very similar 
to the Star-Chamber. The proceedings of this new 
Vehmgericht are, we are led to believe, something like 
the following :—A. B. is a veterinary surgeon in a provincial 
town and, finding himself distanced by a more skilful and 
abler competitor, maliciously resolves to check his career by 
unfair means. He writes a letter to the Secretary of the 
R.C.V.S. informing him that C. D. is, let us say, advertising 
in a manner quite unworthy of his dignified and honourable 
profession. The words of the accusation may be literally 
exact but they may convey a wrong impression, or 
they may indicate a mere technical breach of some 
remote and half-forgotten regulation which the R.C.V.S. 
must yet administer and dare not overlook, however 
much they may be inclined to do so, for fear of 
becoming themselves the victims of an accuser. We all 
know how difficult it is to frame an absolutely just law ; how 
impossible to frame one which shall meet every case. We 
know that all laws are necessarily wide and imperfect, and 
that justice cannot be done unless these laws are wisely and 
generously interpreted by competent lawyers. It was Daniel 
O’Connell, was it not, who said he could drive a coach-and- 
six through any Act of Parliament, and if this was true of the 
great Irishman, it is surely within the power of a peevish 
practitioner to run his donkey-cart through our rules and 
regulations. Well, what happens when the accusation 
reaches our secretary? Is the matter put on his agenda for 
the next meeting of the whole College, A.B. versus C.D., and 
is due notice of the meeting sent to pursuer and defender? 
No. The matter comes before the Committee only, and they 
order an investigation to be made (in private, be it remarked) 
into the truth of the charge, which our Secretary proceeds to 
do in the regular way. If he finds that good (perhaps only 
technical) grounds exist for the charge, he reports to the 
Committee, and the defendant is then /or the first time 
made aware that an accusation has been made against 
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him; further, that it has been proved; further, that 
he has been condemned (all this 2% absentia), and ordered 
to desist forthwith from such and such malpractices —as, for 
example, from the heinous practice of letting his fellows 
know where to find him—under the penalty of being dis- 
barred, struck off the roll of veterinary surgeons. Should 
this high-handed treatment not bring the accused to his 
knees—should he prove recalcitrant, then a regular prose- 
cution is commenced before an ordinary Court of Law, but 
this is a final resource, and very seldom is an appeal made to 
Her Majesty’s Courts; the edict of the Committee generally 
effecting a surrender. 

Now let us reflect for a moment on this procedure. 
Throughout its whole course the name of the accuser never 
transpires ; the door is therefore left open to malignity and 
cowardice. When a man knows that he has to face his adver- 
sary he thinks twice before accusing him before a public 
body, and he takes care to examine his facts and sift his 
evidence before embarking on such a course. Only when a 
man feels that a grievous wrong has been done to himself or his 
community does he boldly fling down the challenge, when 
this has to be done openly and publicly. It is otherwise in 
the present instance; it seems almost as if we had set our- 
selves to encourage the spy system, to increase the brood of 
sneaks and cowards, who are, heaven knows, only too plenti- 
ful without any encouragement. ‘This is not the case, be it 
remembered, of a private friend writing to one of our body 
whom he happens to know, and telling him, under the seal of 
secrecy, that a competitor is using unfair means of extending 
his practice in the town or district where the informant lives. 
Such private friend may believe himself justified in giving in- 
formation, nay, bound, in loyalty to his friend, the veterinary 
surgeon and to the community, to give it; every citizen is 
bound to point out and help to dispel abuses of whatever 
sort, and if he has a friend in the injured profession he is 
more bound than ever to acquaint that friend with the abuse, 
leaving him to apply the remedy provided by the professional 
authorities. 

The case under discussion is quite different. One profes- 
sional man, under cover of secrecy, lays information against 
another ; the charge is heard and the matter discussed before 
a private tribunal—of honourable gentlemen, it is true, but 
still privately. The accused never knows by any chance the 
name of his accuser, and in many cases does not know that 
he has been accused; the charges are often trivial, and 
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actuated rather by envy and jealousy than by sincere love of 
truth and justice. If the charge has any foundation on fact, 
then communication is made with the offending party by an 
official of the R.C.V.S., who effectually conceals the original 
instigator, and a most unpleasant feeling is produced all 
round. Even when the charge is dismissed by the Committee 
as unfounded or too trivial for consideration, the fact remains 
that C. D. has been “ before the Committee,” and this fact is 
apt to leak out and cause damaging impressions. It isa 
cynical world, and men are prone to think ill of their neigh- 
bours, more especially if they are competitors. We all know 
the stock phrases, ‘“‘ Where there is smoke there is fire,” and 
“Throw dirt at a man and some of it will stick,” and “ Call a 
dog by a bad name, and hang him.” The first phrase 
especially is often used as acloak for malignant slander and 
calumny ; the smoke is really non-existent or is simply the 
mist of jealousy which proceeds from the speaker’s own 
personality. We have said that the Committee consists of 
honourable gentlemen : quite true, but they are only human 
after all and may harbour prejudices against an accused man 
in spite of reason and their own better feeling. ‘It is not 
the custom of the Romans to condemn any man unless he 
have the accuser face to face ;” this is an excellent maxim 
and ought to be adopted by us in all our dealings with our 
fellows. The Vehmgericht, which Scott describes so graphic- 
ally, may have had its justification in its day ; it was certainly 
a fearful remedy for the evils of its time. The Star-Chamber 
produced more—infinitely more—evils than it cured. Jed- 
dart justice was perhaps convenient and expeditious, but it 
is rather an antiquated form of procedure, to say the least of 
it. Let the R.C.V.S. show that it is imbued with modern 
ideas and act in accordance with modern enlightenment.’ 


Proceedings of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
and Veterinary Mledical Societies, ete. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


December Examination, 1897. 


Tue Written Examination was held in London on the roth, and the Orals 
and Practicals on and between the 13th and 16th December. 
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The following gentlemen passed their Final Examination, and were 
admitted members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons— 


Mr. F. Crowhurst | Mr. C. M. W. Park 
R. C. Cochrane W. G. Taylor 
F. C. Hobbs W. Murts 
A. S. Head F, W. Trydell 
G. H. Kitchen J. H. Hulseberg 
us P. Lloyd | H. M. Durrant 
H. O'Neill R. S. Collihole 


The following passed their Third Examination— 
* Mr. E. A. Batt | Mr. A. Hudson 
R. C. Bell » C.H. Jolliffe 
D. Crole » F. H. Ingersoll 
O. S. Fisher * ,, J. McLeod 
Mr, T. J. Symes 


The following passed their Second Examination— 
Mr. R. Burt Mr. G. T. Jackson 
» C.R. Copp B. L. Lake 
F. W. Cousens G. V. McNaboe 
C. H. Coombe J. C. Munby 


” 


” 


», J. W. Flanagan H. Moseley 
» C. G. Hearn * |, C.E. Steel 
+ Mr. A. Spicer 


The following passed their First Examination— 
Mr. W. G. Evans Mr. S. H. Howard Jones 
» J. G. Fitzgerald » G. May 
,, R. E, Mosedale » C.E, Turvill 
» R. J. Sargent » H. E. Whitmore 
T. W. H. Thomas » S. J. Young 


ARTHUR Wo. HILt, 
Secretary. 


At the recent examinations of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
held in Edinburgh, the following students from the New Veterinary College 
passed their examinations :— 

Class A.—Messrs. H. Barrow, J. Latta, R. Scott, R. E. Harman, C. Pitts, 
W.D. Lindsay, and M. H. Sowerby-Coo.* 

Class B.—Messrs. R. Connochie, A. Scotson. J. Bee, E. Finucane, C. Har- 
rison, and T. Parker,* 

Class C.—Messrs. J. C. Blake, J. Paul, and G. Harrison. 

Class D., and obtained their diplomas:—Mr. H. H. Ferguson,* War- 
rington ; Mr. A. M. Porteous, Galashiels. 

Class C., 3 years’ course. Theory :—Messrs. W. Jowett, J. W. Brittlebank, 
F. C. Fountain, A. S. Lawrie, M. J. Mitchell, and A. J. O’Leary. 

Class C, 3 years, and obtained their diplomas :—Mr. W. Jowett,* Bradford ; 
Mr. J. W. Brittlebank,* Aldershot ; Mr. A. S. Lawrie,* Belfast; Mr. A. J. 
O'Leary, Limerick. 

Professor J. McLauchlan Young, M.R.C.V.S., Aberdeen University, graduated 
from N.V.C., December, 1891, and Mr. A. Plant, M.R.C.V.S., Bakewell, 


Marked thus * passed with 2nd Class Honours. 
1st Class Honours. 


” ” ” ” 
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graduated from N.V.C., April, 1883, have obtained their Fellowship Degree. 
We congratulate them on their success. 


Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased to present to 
Professor Penberthy, President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
the medal to be worn in commemoration of the 6oth anniversary of Her 
Majesty’s Reign. 


GLASGOW VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


THE examination of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons took place on 
Wednesday, 15th; Friday, 17th; Saturday, 18th; and Wednesday, 22nd 
curt. The board of examiners included—Messrs. George Fleming, LL.D., 
F.R.C.V.S.; James Clark, F.R.C.V.S.; Colonel Walters, F.R.C.V.S.; J. R. 
Green, D.Sc. ; John Malcolm, F.R.C.V.S.; J. B. Haycraft, M.D. ; A. Spreull, 
F.R.C.V.S.; W. Peacock, M.D., F.R.C.V.S., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.; H. Olver, 
F.R.C.V.S. ; G. Sims Woodhead, M.D.; Sheridan Delapine, M.B., B.Sc.; 
Wm. Duguid, F.R.C.V.S.; J. R. Cox, F.R.C.V.S.; J. B. Wolstenholme, 
F.R.C.V.S. ; W. Woods, F.R.C.V.S.; H. Somerville, M.D., B.Se.; G. H. 
Munro, D.Sc. ; W. H. Bloye, F.R.C.V.S. ; Isaac Vaughan, F.R.C.V.S., F.Z.S., 
F.L.S. ; Major Smith, F.R.C.V.S.; Thomas Goodall, F.R.C.V.S.; R. Moore, 
F.R.C.V.S. ; W. Hunting, F.R.C V.S. There were also present as ex-officio 
members—Principal M’Call, F.R.C.V.S. ; Professors W. Limont, M.A., M.B., 
F.F.P.S.G.; James M’Intosh M’Call, M.B.,C.M., M.R.C.V.S. ; J. W. Cameron, 
M.B., C.M., D.P.H.; James Murphy, F.Z.S.; T. S. Goodwin, F.C.S. ; G. F. 
Scott Elliot, M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S.; John Raphael M’Call, M.R.C.V.S.; and 
Robert Dobbie, secretary. 

The following students passed the A or first professional examination :— 
James M'‘Cutcheon, Lanark; T. M‘Alliney, Omagh, Ireland; H. G. Rogers, 
Liverpool; J. Danskin, Kirkcaldy. 

The following students passed the B or second professional examination :— 
J. W. Baird, East Kilbride ; Troy Kilpatrick, Belfast. 

The following students passed the C or third professional examination 
(4 years course):—C. W. Mackay, Greenock; W. W. Lang, Kilmarnock; 
J. Stevenson, Dumbarton; W. A. Kilpatrick, Belfast. 

The following students passed the first or theoretical portion of the C or 
third professional examination (3 years course) :—W.A. Campbell, Prestwick; 
F. W. Cox, Southampton ; Joseph Paterson, Uddingston. 

The following students passed the D or final examination (4 years course) 
and obtained the diplomas of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons :— 
John Marshall, Torrance; James Donaldson, Largs; Thomas Rennie, Ayr; 
Robert G. Anderson, Glasgow. 

The following students passed the second or practical portion of the C 
examination (3 years course) and received the diplomas of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons:—M. T. Giblin, Glasgow; Joseph Paterson, 
Uddingston ; Wm. A. Campbell, Prestwick ; T. G. Palgrave, London. 


THE NATIONAL VETERINARY BENEVOLENT AND MUTUAL 
DEFENCE SOCIETY. 


THE annual general meeting was held at the Grand Hotel, Aytown Street, 
Manchester, on Thursday, December 2nd, 1897, Geo. Morgan, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. There were present: Messrs. J. McKinna, W. Woods, J. 
H. Carter, E. Faulkner, J. S. Carter, A. Lawson, J. B. Wolstenholme, W. A. 
Taylor, T. Hopkin, J. Abson, J. E. Scriven, A. W. Mason, J. W. Ingram, R. 
C, Edwards, J. E. Kitchen, E. S. Gubbin, and the Secretary. 
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Minutes of the last annual meeting were read and confirmed. 

Letters of apology for non-attendance were received from Messrs. A. L. 
Butters, J. B. Tutt, W. Carless, F. W. Wragg, J. Clark, and H. Olver. 

Letter was read from W. Whittle, Esq., tendering his resignation as a 
member of the Society, and also his position as trustee, in consequence of his 
retirement from the profession. General regret was expressed, as Mr. Whittle 
was one of the oldest members, having joined at its commencement, some 30 
years ago. The Secretary was requested to write Mr. Whittle expressing 
their regret, and hoping he would still retain his connection with the Society 
in his capacity as a Life governor. 

The PRESIDENT then addressed the meeting, alluded to the past history 
and early struggles of the Society when originated by the Lancashire, 
Liverpool, and Yorkshire Societies, and expressed his belief that it would 
have been a success if confined to these societies, as they, in those days, 
contained the giants of the veterinary profession, some of them now departed, 
who did good work in their day and generation, amongst whom were 
Lucas and Friend, of Liverpool, Lawson, Greaves, Peter Taylor, Tom 
Taylor, of Manchester, Dray, of Leeds, Cartwright, of Sheffield, Hurst, of 
Birmingham, Naylor, of Wakefield, and others. The Society was afterwards 
termed the National, meetings were called and held in all large towns, but 
they were badly attended, no interest was taken in the matter except by the 
founders and a few friends ; circulars were sent out, and the matter brought 
before the veterinary societies. Some of our friends dub us the Manchester 
Society, when they know, or ought to know, it is no such thing, but a truly 
national one, open to all members of the profession. Thanks are due to those 
members who have spent a good deal of time and labour to make it a success. 
We have now ample funds at our disposal, and our southern brethren ought 
to show their sympathy by joining us and thus help in the good work. 

The SECRETARY, in presenting his report, said it was his pleasing duty to 
give an account of the society's proceedings during the last twelve months. 
It is quietly and unostentatiously doing a good work. Your council have met 
twice, several cases having been brought before them, all of which have 
been settled amicably except one, which was tried in the High Court of 
Justice, London, and the case (unfortunately for the veterinary surgeon in 
question and the society) was decided in favour of the plaintiff, with 
damages and costs amounting to £260, although apparently a simple case, 
which shows the advisability of all members of the profession becoming 
members of this society, especially those just commencing practice for 

themselves. 

Notice of motion of alteration of rules (suggested by the finance com- 
mittee some eighteen months ago) has been given, and, if passed, will 
greatly extend the usefulness of the society, and place greater responsi- 
bility upon the office-bearers, which I am sure will be gladly accepted. The 
funds of the benevolent branch will, under due investigation, be open to 
relieve non-members, their widows and children. 

We have voted £10 to a daughter of a late member, but have had several 
applications from deserving cases, but were not entitled to assistance under 
our present rules. 

We have had one application for a Free Studentship, and after due enquiry, 
recommended him to Professor Williams, of the New Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh, who has very kindly accepted him on our behalf. He has not 
yet joined the College, not having passed his preliminary examination, but 
will no doubt do so at an early date. 

I am sorry to report the resignation of W. Whittle, Esq. He is one of the 
oldest members, and has always taken a great interest in its workings. His 
retirement will necessitate the nomination and election of a trustee in his 
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place. Eighteen new members have joined during the last twelve months, 
and we have lost five through deaths. 

The TREASURER reported that the financial year ends on December 3ist, 
when the accounts will be audited and balance sheet forwarded to each 
member. The balance in hand to present date is: 


Defence Account : Yo a 
Balance in bank ls re he te oo 447% & 
Subscriptions to date .. - ou a .. 10616 6 
Arrears, 20 members .. ‘i i “a oa 23 12 6 

Benevolent Account: 

Balance in bank - ie fis a oo 43 0 6 
Invested Funds.. oe én a as .. 3400 0 O 


f) The TREASURER called the attention of members to the matter of arrears, 
some of the gentlemen not having paid for three or four years, although 
notices had been repeatedly sent to them. After due discussion it was 
resolved ‘That the secretary be requested to write all members in arrears 
asking for payment of same, on or before the 31st inst., and if no attention be 
paid to same, Rule 2 to be put into force. 

Mr. FAULKNER then proposed the following alteration of rules, Mr. Hopkin 
seconding :— 

Preaméble.—Line 17, erase “ of its” and add after the word “ members ” 
‘of the veterinary profession.” 

Rule XIII. (Defence branch).—Add after the word ‘‘ funds” on the first 
line ‘‘of the Defence branch.” 

Rule I. (Benevolent branch).—Line 2, erase * of its” and add after the 
word “ members ” ‘‘ of the veterinary profession.” 

Mr. FAULKNER said that in the absence of Mr. Hopkin, at the last annual 
meeting he had given proper notice of alterations of rules; meetings had 
been held to consider same, and members seemed to be in sympathy. 
Many cases had arisen which were no doubt deserving. Some of us have 
given individual help, but cannot grant from the funds, The time had 
arrived when we were in a position to alter the rules, our funds being ample. 
All deserving cases would be investigated by the Council, and while justice 
would be done to all applicants, our funds would be carefully guarded in 
their hands, and he felt sure the motion would pass unanimously. 

Mr. HopkKIN was pleased to second the resolution. He said we were all 
conversant with the object—we had only given £10 during the year although 
we have over £100 coming in annually. No doubt some of our members 
were improvident, which, no doubt, caused a good deal of suffering in 
families, but at present we could not assist them. Under the new rules we 
would be able to grant help where needed, and do a good work, making the 
society a truly benevolent one. 

Mr. Epwarps and Mr. Mason supported the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. ScRIVEN proposed to alter Rule XVI, line 5, erase * January” and 
add “ August.” Seconded by Mr. Woops, and carried. 

Mr. FAULKNER proposed and Mr. ScRIVEN seconded the following reso- 
lution, which was carried: ‘ That the revised rules be printed and a copy 
sent to every member of the society, also a few copies to be sent to the 
several veterinary medical societies, with a note to the president and 
secretary asking them to call the attention of their members to the fact that 
such a society as the National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual Defence 
Society does exist, a society which is quietly doing a good work, and which 
every member of the veterinary profession ought to support.” 
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The following were elected officers for the year 1898 :— 

Patron: General Sir Frederick FitzWygram, Bart., M.P. 

Trustees: A. W. Mason, Esq., T. Hopkin, Esq., R. S. Reynolds, Esq., 
John Lawson, Esq. 

President: Mr. George Morgan, F.R.C.V.S., Liverpool ; vice-president ; 
Mr. W. A. Taylor, F.R.C.V.S., Manchester ; treasurer: Mr. E. Faulkner, 
M.R.C.V.S., Manchester ; honorary secretary: Mr. Sam! Locke, M.R.C.V.S., 
Grosvenor Street, Oxford Street, Manchester. 

Council_—Messrs. A. L. Butters, M.R.C V.S., London; J. S. Carter, 
F.R.C.V.S, Bradford; Tedbar Hopkin, F.R.C.V.S., Manchester; J. E. 
Kitchin, M.R.C.V.S., London; A. Lawson, M.R.C.V.S., Manchester; A. W. 
Mason, F.R.C.V.S., Leeds; R. S. Reynolds, M.R.C.V.S., Liverpool: J. E. 
Scriven, M.R.C.V.S., Tadcaster ; R. C. Trigger, F.R.C.V.S., Newcastle-under- 
Lyme; Prof. W. Williams, F.R,C.V.S., Edinburgh; J. B. Wolstenholme, 
F.R.C.V.S., Manchester; W. Woods, F.R.C.V.S., Wigan. 

Auditors : Messrs. Butcher, Litton & Pownall, and Mr. Wolstenholme. 

A vote of thanks to the retiring officers, and to the chairman closed the 
proceedings. Sam. Locke, Hon. Sec. 


LANCASHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE winter quarterly meeting of the above was held at the Grand Hotel, 
Manchester, on Thursday, December 2nd, 1897. 

Present :—The President, J. H. Carter, Esq., in the chair; Messrs. W. A. 
Taylor, W. Woods (Wigan), J. B. Wolstenholme, Jas. King, J. W. Ingram, 
R. O. Stafford, E. Faulkner, W. Noar, G. H. Locke, Alfred Holburn, R. C. 
Moore, F. W. Hall, J. McKinna, Joseph Absov, S. Locke, A. Munroe, W. 
Dacre, H. C. Harrison, Rd. Barker, Jas. Laithwood, T. Hopkin, R. C. 
Edwards, P. Gillespie, Alex. Lawson, Joseph S. Carter, Robert Ward, George 
Morgan, H. D. Chorlton (hon. secretary), and David Wyllie, visitor. 

The SECRETARY announced letters of apology for non-attendance from 
Professors Williams, MacFadyean, Penberthy, Messrs. Hughes (Oswestry), 
Jas. Marshall, and G. Gartside Mayor, while the PRESIDENT stated that he 
had received a telegram from Mr. Darwell, as also apologetic letters from 
Messrs. Hughes (Oswestry) and W. Packman (Bury) for non-attendance. 

The minutes of the last meetiug were taken as read, on the motion of Mr. 
W. Dacre, seconded by Mr, E, FAULKNER. 

Mr. William Brooks, M.R.C.V.S., Whitefield, was elected a member of the 
association upon Mr. Noar’s proposition, which was seconded by Mr. W. A. 
TAYLOR. 

Mr. W. J. Fletcher, M.R.C.V.S., Wrexham, was elected a member of the 
association upon the proposition of Mr. Noar, seconded by the PRESIDENT. 

Messrs. J. Rogerson, M.R.C.V.S., Blackburn, Charles Ward, M.R.C.V.S., 
Lincaster, Joseph Kendall, M.R.C.V.S., Barrow-in-Furness, and Joseph T. 
Potter Carter, M.R.C.V.S., Liverpool, were also elected members of the 
association upon the PRESIDENT’s proposition, which was seconded by Mr. S. 
LOCKE. 

Mr. Richard Barker, M.R.C.V.S., Middlewich, was elected a member of the 
association upon the proposition of Mr. Larruwoop, seconded by Mr. W. A. 
TAYLOR. 

Mr. B. Sumner, M.R.C.V.S., of 20, Hatton Garden, Liverpool, was elected 
a member of the association upon Mr, TAYLor’s proposition, seconded by 
Mr. E. FAULKNER. 

Mr. LAITHWoopD nominated for membership Mr. Ben Ferrie, M.R.C.V.S., 
of Stockport, and Mr. E. A, Saxton. M.R.C.V.S., of Nantwich. 
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Election of Office Bearers for 1808. 


The PRESIDENT proposed Mr. J. McKinna as his successor for the ensuing 
year. This proposition was seconded by Mr. ABSON and supported by Mr. 
FAULKNER, when it was carried unanimously. 

Mr. McKinna said he must thank them very sincerely for nominating him 
as President of the Association. The position was an honourable one, but 
he would endeavour to the best of his ability to perform the duties which 
devolved upon him, and to uphold the dignity of the Society. 

Mr. W. A. TayLor proposed Mr. Abson as vice-president, and Mr. 
MCKINNA seconded. 

Mr. W. A. TayLor proposed Mr. Noar as vice-president, and Mr. 
WOLSTENHOLME seconded. 

Mr. J. H. Carter, also a vice-president. 

Mr. G. H. Locke was elected hon. secretary for 1898, upon Mr. W. A, 
TAYLOR'S proposition, seconded by Mr. Dacre, and supported by Mr, 
McKINNa. 

Mr. Wolstenholme was re-elected treasurer for 1898 upon Mr. J. H, 
CARTER’S proposition, seconded by Mr. Asson, and supported by Mr, 
TAYLOR. 

Mr. DacrE moved, and Mr. ALEx. LAwson seconded, the re-election of 
Messrs. Faulkner and Jones as auditors. 

Mr. J. B. WOLSTENHOLME exhibited a large aneurism of the renal artery 
of an aged cart horse, which had died suddenly from rupture of the same, 
The animal at the time was standing in the street, and had undergone no 
particular exertion that day. The coats of the vessel were much attenuated 
and were also affected with atheroma. As far as his experience went, 
aneurism in the horse, excepting that form produced by the irritation of 
certain parasites, was exceedingly rare, and death from rupture of aneurism 
was also very uncommon. 

Mr. Wo. Woops (Wigan) said it was not by any means accepted that 
atheroma existed at all in the horse, but he had no doubt whatever that it 
did exist, and his opinion was confirmed by Mr. Wolstenholme’s case, whieh 
was very useful as an example of atheroma. 

The Secretary, in exhibiting the right humerus of a five year old cob, 
explained that the animal was with some horses in a field, and was seen to be 
going alright across the latter, away from the others, when all at once it 
reared and squealed, the right leg dropping down suddenly. The man 
witnessing the occurrence could not account for it and he, Mr. Chorlton, 
thought he would like the opinion of the members as to the cause of the 
breakage. Externally there was no mark whatever of any kick. The bone 
appeared to consist of an abnormal amount of cancerous, and a deficiency of 
compact tissue. 

Mr. CaRTER, the President, submitted a portion of intestine taken from a 
dog, which, when received into hospital on the 27th ult., was noticed to be 
badly affected with jaundice. It was treated in the usual way, viz., an 
aperient to begin with, followed by mustard pack and calomel. The animal, 
however, got into a weak state, and he administered a mild solution of 
whisky and water, but in spite of this it died on the 29th ult. Post-mortem 
revealed not only a single intussusception, but what he should call a double 
intussusception. 

The other case was that of a small collie dog, brought to his place for 
treatment when it was found to have its head twisted to one side, its nose 
pointing upwards. Upon inquiry he elicited the fact that it had been kicked 
(with slippers) on the side of the head. He applied a severe blister on the 
converse side of the neck, but on the fifth day the animal was completely 
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paralysed and died. The peculiarity of this case was the nose pointing 
heavenwards. 

Mr. J. Kine (Superintendent of the Manchester Abattoirs) showed 
specimens as follows :— 


a 


Tongue and heart of a pig affected with cysticercus cellulose. 
Piece of lung of a cow, which he tested with tuberculin about a month 


i.) 


ago. 

Tuberculous kidney of a cow. 

Three specimens—he could not say what they were, but he brought 
them as a curiosity—taken out of the chest of a two-year old heifer. 
The butcher said to him that he had got a heifer with three hearts 
hanging from the lung. One piece was attached to the pericardium. 


$Y 


Mr. LAITHWOOD submitted a substance that he removed some years ago 
from an enlargement above the right eye of acob. This enlargement, which 
was about the size of his fists, had been there for something like three years, 
half of which time pus had discharged from the upper portion of it. The 
substance—of the nature of dentine in an ordinary molar tooth, he thought — 
was attached to the upper portion of the zygomatic arch, and it was peculiar 
how it had obtained that position. In his opinion it must have done so at a 
very early date, and developed to the size now produced, setting up irritation, 
assisted by the bridle, and eventually causing suppuration. After removing 
this and treating it as an open wound, it healed up in a very short time, with 
no after results, as far as he knew. 

Mr. W. A. TAYLOR, in submitting the fractured femur of a pony, recalled 
the visits of some of the members, who ventured their opinions in the way of 
a diagnosis of a somewhat peculiar case of lameness in this animal. For the 
information of those who did not see it, he stated that the pony was a small 
dun one, eleven or twelve hands high, and, he thought, five years old. It was 
lame on the near hind leg, and, when seen by his professional confréres, was 
in such a lean condition as to render a diagnosis, as far as a live animal could 
contribute to it, as easy as possible. Continuing, Mr. Taylor said about a 
week prior to his being called in on January 2!Ist, 1897, the pony was found 
cast in the stall; it was released, and the halter shank was not noticed to be 
broken. The animal had been treated by the owner with warm fomentations 
and embrocation until professional aid was sought. The limb was found 
rigid, neither flexion nor extension taking place on the pony essaying to walk, 
and the toe dragged. The diagnosis was luxation of the patella, with injury 
in the neighbourhood of the hip joint. There was also considerable tumefac- 
tion in the vicinity of both joints. The point of the hock was turned inwards 
and the toe outwards. There was a little shortening of the limb. Disloca- 
tion of the patella reduced, only to recur on the animal attempting to walk. 
Frequent reductions were made and blister applied to stifle, but the only 
progress recognisable was that the pony could walk and extend the limb. It 
could not, however, flex it. Since the accident the animal had lain down, but 
was unable to rise. He had no doubt that the members who had seen the 
case would be interested in the conditions found on Jost-mortem. He might 
add that the pony was cast and force was used to a great extent to produce 
flexion of the limb, but it was found to be impossible. On making a Zost- 
mortem and separating the soft structures from the hard, it was discovered 
that there had been a vertical fracture of the head of the femur ; also luxation 
of the patella in an upward and inward direction. 

Mr. W. A. TayLor exhibited photographs of a puppy, which was intro- 
duced to him by the editor of the publication called, Our Dogs, as a “‘ Canine 
Monstrosity,” and at his invitation and solicitation, Mr. Hall and Mr. Taylor 
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made an examination of the dog, and wrote the subjoined short description 
of it for that periodical— 


Cross-bred Terrier Puppy about Six Months Old. 


This monstrosity, or so-called Lusus natura, clearly belongs to the order of 
monstrosities with a single head and trunk, and more than four limbs, 
Melodidymi (Gurlt). 

The plate showing the right side of the monstrosity, depicts the extra 
pair of posterior limbs and a portion of the pelvis. ‘The most prominent 
joints shown in the illustration are those of the stifle. On the left side may 
be seen the lower portions of each leg and the feet, and also the external 
organs of generation. Both legs possess, apparently, all the bones of the 
hind limb as far as and inclusive of the femur or thigh bone. There is no 
hip joint, as the pelvis is not entire ; there is a portion of floating bone, which 
appears to be a part of the floor of the pelvis. These extra limbs are 
covered with skin and hair, continuous with that of the lower portion of the 
right wall of the chest, and they (the limbs) are attached to the puppy by the 
common integument (skin), blood-vessels, and other soft structures ; there is 
no attachment in the form of bony union. Distinct arterial pulsation can be 
felt at the point of attachment. What one may term the puppy, is of the 
male sex; the pendant portion is bi-sexual, z.¢., hermaphroditic, and there is 
a constant dribbling of urine from the organs, clearly indicating the presence 
of a kidney or kidneys in the pendulous hind quarters, or that there is a com- 
municating channel with the urinary apparatus of the larger and more 
important portion of the animal. There is no distinct tail, z¢., there are no 
coccygeal bones—a small reduplication of skin situated in the position where 
one would expect the tail to be, is the only apology for one. There is no 
anal outlet. It may be here added that the supernumerary limbs are not, of 
course, of the slightest use to the animal as a means of locomotion, but a 
hindrance thereto. The animal is in fair condition. A fost-mortem examina- 
tion would, doubtless, reveal more of interest than can be discerned during 
life. Apart from the anatomical and physiological interest in living speci- 
mens of monstrosities of this nature, one’s feelings are aroused more in pity 
than admiration. 

Mr. WOLSTENHOLME moved, Mr. DACRE seconded, and Mr, W. A. TayLor 
supported that the best thanks of the Association be given to the retiring 
President for the admirable and successful manner in which he had conducted 
the affairs of the Association during his two years of office as President. 

Mr. Wm. Woops (Wigan), said that with respect to the pony’s leg being 
shorter or not shorter it had been 1? inches short, and that there had been 
dislocation of the joint. 

Mr. Noar showed a photograph of a fibroid tumour weighing 1b. I1ozs. 
from the vagina of a cow. 

Mr. S. Locke proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the members, who brought 
pathological specimens, especially to Mr. King. 

Mr. E. FAULKNER, in seconding the proposition, said nothing could be more 
interesting than an evening with pathological specimens. The members were 
all agreed in welcoming Mr. King, who had brought before them some very 
interesting specimens and as he had a very fine field for obtaining same, he 
could without doubt be of great use to the profession. 

Mr. W. A. TAYLOR proposed a vote of thanks to the retiring officials for the 
work they had undertaken during the past year. 

Mr. McKInna seconded the proposition, which was carried unanimously. 
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CENTRAL VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


An ordinary general meeting was held on Thursday night, the 2nd instant, at 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, Red Lion Square, Holborn, Mr. J. 
A. W. Dollar, the president, occupying the chair. 

Present :—Messrs. James Rowe (hon. treasurer), F, C. Mahon (hon. 
secretary), W. F. Barrett, W. Perryman, Wm. E, Taylor, J. Macqueen, Joshua 
A. Nunn, A.V.D., F. Hobday, R. Porch, A. L. Butters, Alfred Prudames, 
Hugh Singleton, J. E. Tooth, L. Savournin, H. W. Caton, V. J. Hagmeir, F. 
E. Place, Matthew Clarke, A. Rogerscn, F. W. Wragg, T. C. Garry, F. W. 
Kendall, John Baster, Hugh A. MacCormack, G. Upton, W. A. Stainton, 
George C. Lowe, F. Duck, A.V.D., J. R. Bruce, J. Phillips, Joseph F. Mantoi, 
S. Duff Gillespie, A.V.D., R. Moore, A.V.D., and T. S. Price. Visitors: 
Messrs. Morgan-Evans and Sidney H. Nye. 

On the motion of Major J. A. NUNN, seconded by Mr. W. REEKIiE, the 
minutes of the preceding meeting were read and confirmed. 


The proposed Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 


Mr. F. C. Manon, hon. secretary, read a letter from the secretary of the 
Midland Counties Society, acknowledging the receipt of a circular with regard 
to the origination of a Veterinary Benevolent Fund commemorative of the 
Queen's long reign. The Midland Society, it was mentioned, had unanimously 
passed a resolution expressive of sympathy with the movement started by the 
Central Society, and of a desire to help forward the project “as far as its 
funds will allow.” Further, Mr. Mahon read a communication from the 
secretary of the Western Counties Veterinary Medical Association, intimating 
that the subject of the establishment of a Veterinary Benevolent Fund would 
be placed on the agenda paper of that society for discussion at its next 
meeting. 

Nominations. 


The following gentlemen, members of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, were duly nominated for election as fellows of the society :—Mr. 
Sydney Herbert Wye, 89, Bow Road, Bow, E.; Mr. C. J. Hulford, Haselmere, 
Surrey ; and Mr. F. Garside, Clapham Common, S.W. 

Major J. A. Nunn, D.S.O., C.LE., A.V.D., here read his Paper on “ Various 
matters of professional interest”:—Mr. President and gentlemen,—I must 
apologise for bringing such a paper before the Society, dealing as it does with 
such trivial matters. I have no deep abstruse subject to dilate upon, but as 
most of my professional life has been spent in remote parts of the world, 
isolated from any professional brethren with whom to exchange ideas, there 
are a few little details in every-day practice that I have seen and which 
appear to me to be of value, and these I venture to bring before your notice 
and to ask for the favour of your criticism. It is exceedingly probable that 
they are valueless. No doubt they are old and well known to every one; 
and if they are not,I shall probably find my pet fads and contrivances 
scattered to the four winds of heaven when put through the ordeal of discus- 
sion. If so, I crave your pardon for wasting your time, but the gain will be 
mine as I am here in the light of an enquirer, not an instructor. I will deal 
with the subject matter of this paper in paragraphs, as the items are various 
and disconnected, bearing no relation to each other, and this will facilitate 
reference being made for the discussion which I trust will take place. 

Iodoform. Most of us have used it, and have objected to it on the ground 
of the abominable smell and expense. In the larger animals the first 
objection is not so great, but in the smaller, especially house dogs, it is 
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intolerable, and valuable as the application is the smell is almost an 
insurmountable objection to its use. This can be greatly reduced by adding 
to each drachm of iodoform a drop of pure carbolic acid and two drops of oil 
of peppermint, keeping the mixture in a glass stoppered bottle. It almost 
disguises the peculiar smell of the iodoform, and in my experience does not 
interfere with its properties, The smell of iodoform can be removod from 
the hands with the greatest ease by rinsing them over with a little common 
oil of turpentine, leaving it on for a short time, and then washing them with 
soap and warm water. This plan was told me by a medical officer in India, 
and I can safely say that it at once gets rid of an intolerable nuisance. The 
second objection to iodoform is its price. There have been several substi- 
tutes put on the market, but they do not appear to have been very successful, 
I have lately been trying a preparation of iodine and starch recommended by 
M. Percus, a French military veterinary surgeon, in Ze Journal de Médecine 
Vét et Zootechnie, of February, 1897. M. Percus recommended this prepara- 
tion\from the prescription of Dr. Majewski, an Austrian military surgeon, who 
used it for the excoriations on soldiers’ feet caused by the boot when march- 
ing. Majewski’s formula is tinc. iodine 1 part, starch 2 parts. Percus’, 
tine. iodine 2 parts, starch 5 parts; and he uses it for harness and saddlery 
galls as well as a substitute for iodoform. It is easily made, simply mixing 
the two, iodine and starch, together, allowing the paste to dry, and then 
reducing it to a powder in a mortar; keeping it dry in a stoppered bottle. 
It forms a fine powder, free from all objectionable smell, is not expensive, 
and in the few cases in which I have had an opportunity of using it seems to 
answer all that is claimed for it. 

Substitute for Iodoform. While in Japan a Japanese medical officer told 
me that during the Chinese war in the Corcea, that when they were out of 
iodoform they used rice straw ash as a substitute. The straw was burned 
and passed through a sieve. It was applied freely to the wound, after 
cleansing, and sublimate gauze or linen placed over it, kept in position with 
a bandage. The rice straw ash appeared to have powerful antiseptic 
properties, and dried up the wound. My informant attributed the antiseptic 
properties to the presence of potassium carbonate, and certainly it is an 
exceedingly cheap application. There is a notice about it in 7he Medical 
Press and Circular, October 9th, 1895, page 365. 

A substitute for cotton wool is the sawdust of the deodar, or Himalayan 
cedar. 1 was first told about it by Dr. Neve, of the Cashmere Medical 
Mission. That gentleman uses it in the hospital of the mission in 
Cashmere, where there is a surgical practice as large and varied as any in 
the world. The sawdust is sifted through a sieve, dried, and then wetted 
with a solution of carbolic acid and again dried. It is applied in small bags 
of native muslin, and can, after being cleaned, be used again. I saw it 
used while in Sernaggor in several cases of severe injury with large sup- 
purating wounds and it answered admirably. There is an article on it by 
Dr. Neve in the Edinburgh Medical Journal for October, 1894, page 303, 
that is well worthy of attention. 

Sterilized Cotton Wool. 1 am quite aware that I run the subject of 
antiseptic surgery to death, and I am also quite aware that others say it 
cannot be applied to our patients, or that it is no good. Into this point I 
will not venture, as it is such a large one that it would probably occupy 
many meetings of the Society to discuss it, but will start with the statement 
that sometimes it may be desirable to obtain some sterilized cotton wool 
quickly. Of course it can be purchased ready prepared, but there are 
positions in which one might be placed where this could not be done. The 
ordinary method of sterilizing cotton wool is to bake it in an oven, but this 
takes time and care; if the temperature is too high the wool gets burned, 
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or so singed as to be useless. If kept too low it is not sterilised. 
Asmall piece of cotton wool can be quickly sterilised by twisting it round a 
stick, dipping it in a saturated solution of alcohol and boracic acid, and then 
setting it on fire. The alcohol burns out while the borax protects the cotton. 
When the flame begins to burn green blow it out. 

Pocket Spirit Lamp.—It is sometimes desirable to get a spirit lamp for 
various purposes, such as to run the blade of a knife or lancet through, 
or to seal up capillary tnbes with. A spirit lamp is not often found in a 
house, and is a clumsy thing to carry in the pocket on horse back. An im- 
provised one that will burn several minutes can be made out of an old metal 
thermometer case, into which a piece of wick is pushed and then filled with 
spirit. Ifa half-inch of indiarubber tubing is then cut off and pushed over 
the joint it is quite water tight, and can be carried in the pocket like an 
ordinary pencil case. I first got the idea from a native vaccinator in the 
Punjab, who was using one, to sterilize the points of his lancet. 

Sterilized Silk Sutures—Ordinary silk or hemp sutures can be quickly 
sterilized with paraffin. It is first dipped in cether or oil of turpentine, and 
then at once plunged into boiling paraffin, which displaces the ether or 
turpentine with a certain amount of ebullition. The thread is then taken out 
of the paraffin and placed on a pad of blotting paper in an oven or before a 
fire to remove the excess of the paraffin, and pulled ‘through a piece of linen 
or lint, which can be sterilized by the alcoholic solution of borax as I have 
before described. The thread can be placed in the ether and paraffin in a 
hank or bundle, but it is more convenient to wind it round something such 
as a piece of glass tubing. There is a note on thisin Le Recueil Méd. Vét. of 
30th November, 1893. 

Tincture of Iodine as an external application | have known objected to on 
account of its staining the skin and hair. The following formula will make a 
colourless tincture : hyposulphate of soda 1o parts, iodine 10, distilled water 
10, mix, add 16 parts of liq. ammonia fort. and 75 parts spirit; let stand two 
or three days and then filter, I forget where I first was told of this, but 
[think it was by a Dutch medical man in South Africa. 

A Substitute for a Syringe.—Syringes are usually used to cleanse wounds 
with, and I think most of us have had difficulties with them. In the first 
place they are likely to get out of order and broken. In the second ordinary 
ones don’t hold enough fluid for veterinary purposes, and the larger ones are 
not only very expensive but clumsy to carry about ; and myself I much prefer 
asyphon with an irrigation can. Here, again, the question of portability 
comes in as in ours we require a much larger flask than in human practice. 
Asyphon can, however, be easily made with a yard or so of India rubber 
tubing, which is portable enough, and a stable bucket. If held sufficiently 
high, which can be done by a rope from the roof, it will produce a stream of 
fluid with as much force as a syringe, and with the great advantage of being 
continuous. Itis the usual custom to set the syphon running by sucking the 
tube, it certainly is not pleasant to get a mouthful of some medicated fluid, 
and it may be very dangerous, This can be entirely avoided by gradually 
coiling the entire length of tubing up in the bucket so that it becomes full of 
fluid, the air being driven out. If the mouth of the tube is then grasped 
with the fingers of the one hand and a foot or two lower down with the other, 
and then quickly draw over the edge of the bucket below the level ot 
the water the syphon will act. Care must be taken that the weight of the 
tube on the edge of the bucket does not close it. This can be avoided either 
by fastening it with a piece of string to the handle, or else having two lengths 
of tubing united by a V shaped piece of glass or metal tubing which will hang 
over the edge of the bucket at its angle. I have used a syphon of this nature 
for many years past in preference to syringes for cleansing wounds, also in 
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cases where continual irrigation was required, fastening the mouth of the tube 
above the spot by a tape or bandage, and contracting the flow either by 
putting a perforated card into the mouth of the tube or binding it up with 
a string. 

Improvised Enema Apparatus.—The usual form of the enema funnel is an 
awkward thing to carry about, and unless one’s own is brought one is 
seldom found in a stable on an emergency. A very efficient one can be made 
with a foot of the ordinary vulcanised indiarubber used for garden hose, and 
a tin funnel, or, if this is not at hand, a wine or beer bottle. The bottom of 
the bottle is cut off by the old school-boy plan of winding a string round it 
two or three times, fastening a stick to each loose end of the string, getting 
someone to hold the bottle firmly, and then pulling the string backwards 
and forwards as quickly as possible till it either breaks or the glass gets hot 

with the friction, when the bottle is at once plunged into cold water up to the 
level of the string, no further, and with a few taps with a stick the bottom 
cracks off. The neck is fastened into the end of the tube and makes a funnel. 
I have often used this improvised apparatus, and it is very efficient. I had 
one made in India of leather, and it acted very well, was very portable, and 
lasted a long time. 

Leather Bandages.—Bandages of elastic or indiarubber are sometimes used 
on the limbs for a variety of reasons. In warm climates they quickly perish, 
and sometimes in out-of-the-way places they are difficult to procure. In 
India I have made use of bandages of the native-made chamois leather 
for this purpose. These chamois skins are prepared all over India, and 
are very cheap. They are cut into lengths as broad as desired, and stitched 
together till a bandage is formed of the required length. This is damped— 
not wetted—before being put on the limb, and in drying it shrinks and 
produces a considerable amount of pressure. 

Preservation of India-rubber in Hot Climates.—The following plan ef 
preserving india-rubber articles, such as enemas, blowers and tubing in hot 
climates, where they perish very quickly, may perhaps be usetul. It is simply 
to keep them in an air-tight tin box, with a small gallipot or vessel filled with 
ordinary kerosine oil, The oil evaporates with the heat and the vapour 
appears to have a preservative effect on the india-rubber. I managed to keep 
some tubing for two hot seasons in the Punjab, where the thermometer inside 
the house goes up to 120°, which, under ordinary circumstances, would have 
perished in a fortnight. 

Drainage aperture in bandages—In compound fracture of dogs’ limbs it is 
necessary to make an opening or window in the splint or bandage for the 
purpose of getting at the wound to clean it. I do not know, gentlemen, if it 
is your experience, but it is mine, that although it sounds simple enough to 
say cut a hole in the bandage, it is not a very easy thing to doso. I have 
found the following little plan of Dr. Esler, of Victoria, Australia, to answer 
satisfactorily, viz., to first put a small pill-box over the wound, using one 
sufficiently large to embrace it, then adjust the limb with starch bandages, 
winding them round the pill-box soas to avoid covering it, giving the bandage 
a twist as it passes round the side, if necessary. The limb is held in the 
usual way till the starch or plaster is set, when the pill-box can be withdrawn, 
leaving a round window in the bandage. It may happen that the pill-box 
will stick, but, if it does, the bottom can be cut out, and the rim is not in the 
way. — is an article on thisin Zhe British Medical Journal, January 
2nd, 1897. 

Gutta-percha splints—For the simple fractures I much prefer thick sheet 
gutta-percha for splints. I thiak it is easier applied and much cleaner than 
starch or plaster, and does not crack. When warmed in water it can be 
moulded accurately to the limb, and hardens at once. The only thing is that 
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it is advisable to punch holes in it, for the exhalation from the skin. I do 
not know if the precaution is absolutely necessary, but I am inclined to think 
that I have had one or two cases go wrong from neglecting it. The holes 
can, however, be easily made by a saddler’s punch that is used for making 
holes in traces, and a hammer. It is advisable not to make them too large, 
as in adjusting the gutta-percha to the limb, they will stretch. 

Resection v. amputation in dogs.—While speaking of fractured limbs of 
dogs, I suppose we have all been called on to perform amputation in these 
animals, and I cannot help thinking we sometimes are too ready todo so. I 
certainly plead guilty to this myself, and doubt whether in certain cases 
resection of the joint would not fulfil the purpose as well. It may be asked, 
what on earth is the use of a dog with a resected joint? I can only answer, 
absolutely none ; but the owners of them are more inclined to have a senti- 
mental regard for them than for larger animals, and I have several times 
found that when they shrink from having the limb of their pet amputated, 
they will consent to resection of the joint where the limb is preserved ; and 
though useless, there is not the mutilated appearance that a stump has. I 
have performed it with fairly good results in both the elbow and carpus. I 
do not propose to enter into a description of the operation, as it is a subject 
on which a paper might be written itself, suffice to say that with proper 
antiseptic precaution, anzesthesia, and a little neatness of hand, neither it nor 
the process of wireing is difficult ; and the best description I know of it is in 
Traves’s ‘‘ Surgery.” 

Manna as a laaative.—I should say that as common a cause of illness as 
any in house and pet dogs is constipation from want of exercise, and it is a 
matter that I suppose all of us who have much dog practice, have been con- 
sulted on often. Of course, it can be overcome by diet, laxatives and 
enemas, but to the first it is difficult to get the owner to attend, and most 
drugs being nauseous, are troublesome to give; so are enemas. Avery simple 
drug which is largely used in France is manna, but it would not appear to be 
much in favour in England. It is sweet to the taste, and I have found that 
dogs not only readily take it in their food, but get to eat it by itself, like sugar. 
{t used to be used as an old-fashioned sweetmeat for children to regulate the 
bowels, and on one occasion when called in to a young lion suffering from 
chronic constipation I prescribed it with the best results, the animal eating it 
readily. 

Axillary temperature in dogs.—Under certain circumstances it can be easily 
imagined that it would be excessively embarrassing to take the temperature of 
a dog fer rectum, but it can be done with a certain amount of accuracy in the 
fold of the thigh, the dog being made to lie down on his side, the thigh drawn 
up and the thermometer inserted under the fold of skin. Of course, as in the 
human axilla, this is not so accurate as the rectum or mouth, nevertheless it is 
fairly so. 

Destruction of rabid and other dogs.—\t is sometimes not desirable to use 
firearms for the destruction of a dog, neither is it soto administer poison by 
the mouth, either from the sentimental dislike to the struggles of the animal 
or the danger of getting bitten in administering it. A very effectual method is 
a dose of hydrocyanic acid fer rectum. It can be administered with an 
ordinary glass syringe with the greatest ease and without any struggling or 
howling. I have used this method for the destruction of rabid dogs confined 
in a cage when the use of a gun was objectionable. The tail is sure to be 
protruded through the bars and can be grasped and the hind quarters pulled 
up to them. The dose can be administered with perfect safety by an 
assistant by means of a glass syringe, and the whole operation over in less 
time than it takes to describe. The only danger is that the dog may get his 
head round and some saliva be splashed on the hand, but if a glove is worn 
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this will be prevented ; even this is hardly necessary, as I have found that it 
someone stands opposite the dog on the other side of the cage his attention 
is attracted there. 

Transport of Mules.—\n England one has nota great deal to do with 
mules, but their character for obstinacy is well known, and any one who has 
had anything to do with them will soon become acquainted with their mar- 
vellous power of kicking. In my earlier days in the East I have spent many 
a sweltering hour, sorely trying to the temper, in endeavouring to load them 
into ships and railway trucks. If, however, some soiled litter and the drop- 
pings of other mules is spread on the gangway, deck, and floor of the horse 
box, and one mule brought quietly forward, allowed to put down his head and 
smell at it, he will walk quietly on board and the others follow him like a 
flock of sheep without any fuss or bother. We can sometimes learn things 
from the most unlikely sources, and this was shown me by a sailor, the captain 
of an Indus river steamer. 

Hypodermic Injections.—When a hypodermic injection is administered I 
have seen it done by pushing the needle of the syringe through the skin with 
a prod, or else by a fold of skin being pulled up and the needle thrust through 
below the finger and thumb, sometimes causing a certain amouut of pain. 
This can be avoided by pinching up the fold of skin and forcibly compressing 
it a few seconds which deadens feeling. If the needle is then thrust in above 
the finger and thumb it will cause but little inconvenience, and when through 
the grasp can be relaxed and the fluid injected. I can speak personally of 
this, as I first learned it from a medical friend of mine in India, who injected 
morphia in my back for a severe attack of malarial lumbago. 

Urine testing—Preservation.—We may desire to test the urine. After it 
has been collected we may have to send it some distance to an analyst, or if 
we elect to do it ourselves we may not be able to attend to it at once. In 
warm weather urine easily becomes putrid and a correet analysis is spoilt. 
The following method will preserve it a long time, and the analysis can be 
made at leisure. Mercuric cyanide 10 grammes, water Ioo grammes. Add 
2 cc. of this to the vessel containing the urine. I believe the receipt is Dr. 
Hugnet’s, professor of the Medical School at Clermont Terrand, but it was 
first shown me many years ago by the gentleman who was then Chemical 
Examiner to the Government of the Punjab. 

Blind v. Twitch.—\ think there is sometimes a certain amount of abuse of 
the twitch by stablemen, farriers, etc., for the control of vicious or nervous 
animals. Any one who has ever had to do with them will, I think, allow that 
there are few more vicious brutes than an Indian country bred stallion. At 
one period of my life my duty was to examine some hundreds of these yearly 
at the various Indian horse fairs, with a crowd, noise and dust, and the 
animals in a fever of excitement from a lot of mares being picketed close to 
them ; rendering it a work of peril to one’s neck to put a hand on them. 1 
found a twitch was an intolerable nuisance sometimes making the animal ten 
times worse. I then adopted the native plan of blind-folding and found it 
answer well, so much so that I never went into a fair without taking one or 
two blinds with me. They were made out of a square of old blanket, with a 
tape stitched across to catch behind the ears, and four more at each corner to 
tie the blind under the chin. It was laid on the back like a saddle, which the 
animal did not object to, with a jerk run up the neck so that the tape caught 
behind the ears, the blind falling over the face and the four tapes tied before 
he well knew where he was. Usually one man was enough to hold the horse 
quiet with this on, whereas with a twitch three or four were sometimes 
necessary. I have used blinds with horses that were difficult to shoe, and 
lately with an army remount that required four or five men to saddle him and 
hold him to be mounted. With the blind on one man can put the saddle on, 
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another holding his head, His rider mounts him and the blind is taken off 
without any fuss whatever. I have also lately used it with a horse that got 
an injury to the chin which he would not allow to be dressed: with the blind 
he stands perfectly quiet. 

(To be continued.) 


SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


A meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan Veterinary Medical Society was 
held on Wednesday afternoon, Ist December, 1897, in the Clarendon Hotel, 
104, Princes Street, Edinburgh. The chair was occupied by Mr. Andrew 
Boyd, Melrose, and among those present were Principal Williams, Professor 
W. O. Williams, Edinburgh; Professor McLauchlan Young, Aberdeen ; 
Messrs. A. Reid, Auchtermuchty, President, Fifeshire Veterinary Association ; 
W.G.M., Braes, Linlithgow ; Campbell, Kirkcudbright ; J. Cameron, Berwick- 
on-Tweed ; R. Rutherford, Edinburgh ; Thompson, Aspatria ; F. W. Garnett, 
Windermere, President of the Border Counties Veterinary Medical 
Association ; W. O. Robertson, Selkirk ; and the Secretary, Mr. Peter Moir, 
Edinburgh. 

Election of Office Bearers. 

The first business was the election of office bearers. 

The CHAIRMAN said that, as the retiring President, he had the privilege of 
nominating his successor. He would like to nominate Mr. Storie of East 
Linton, but as he was not present he did know whether that gentleman would 
accept that office. 

Professor W. O. WILLIAMs said that in the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, to whom they looked for guidance in all matters, there was a rule 
that no one could be elected to any office unless he had given his consent. 

The Secretary (Mr. Peter Moir) proposed that Mr. Boyd, who had only 
occupied the President’s chair for one year, should be asked to hold it for 
another year. He had performed his duties very well, and as he was only 
getting into his stride they could not do better than ask the chairman to act 
for another year. 

Principal WILLIAMS expressed the same view, pointing out that as the 
Highland and Agricultural Society's show was to be held at Melrose this 
year, it would be well for Mr. Boyd to be in office when the show visited his 
town. 

The CHAIRMAN said he had found it somewhat difficult to attend the 
meetings, but if it was the wish of the members he would have great pleasure 
in continuing in office for another year. 

This was unanimously agreed. Messrs. John Connochie, Ayton, M. 
Inglis, Forfar, and Peter Moir, Edinburgh, were unanimously elected Vice- 
Presidents ; Mr. Moir was also re-elected Secretary, and returned thanks for 
their manifestation of confidence in his powers as secretary and treasurer, 
but was anxious, after seven years of duty in these offices, that a younger 
member should take them over. 


New Members. 


On the motion of Mr. R. RUTHERFORD, Edinburgh, seconded by Mr. JOHN 
CAMERON, Berwick-on-Tweed, the standing orders were suspended, and Mr. A. 
Reid, Auchtermuchty, President of the Fifeshire Veterinary Medical Society, 
was elected a member of the Society. A similar procedure was taken in 
the case of Mr. Garnett, Windermere, President of the Border Counties 
Veterinary Medical Society, who was proposed by Professor W. O. Wiltiams, 
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and seconded by Mr. Peter Moir. Professor W. O. Williams afterwards 
nominated Mr. A. M. Munro, of the New Veterinary College, as a member 
of the Society. 


The late Mr. Finlay Dun. 


Principal WILLIAMs said he had a duty to perform before they entered 
upon the business of the meeting. He moved that a letter of condolence be 
sent to the family of the late Mr. Finlay Dun, who was for so long associated 
with their profession. Although he did not practice, Mr. Finlay Dun was a 
shining light in their profession. Both as a writer and an examiner he was 
a man whom they all looked up to. He had written the only book on 
veterinary materia medica that was worth reading—a book that had had an 
extensive circulation in all parts of the world. He was also a pleasant and 
just examiner, specially upon chemistry and materia medica. He was cut 
off at a fairly green old age, but still he was not such an old man. He was 
taken ill in a few minutes, and never came out of his house again. He 
thought they should acknowledge his services to the profession by sending a 
letter of condolence to his family, expressing the sympathies of the Society 
with them in their sorrow and tribulation. 

Mr. R. RUTHERFORD, Edinburgh, in seconding, said that Mr. Finlay Dun 
was a very dear and close personal friend of his own. Very few weeks 
passed without him having a visit from Mr. Dun and a chat over things 
either in the political world, or about matters affecting their profession. Mr. 
Dun was one of his own examiners. He well remembered being examined by 
him. During the twelve years he (Mr. Rutherford) had acted as secretary 
of the Board of Examiners of the Royal College, he had heard him examine 
hundreds of students, and he considered he was the dcaz zdeal of what an 
examiner should be. He always seemed to place the students at once at 
their ease. His aim always was not to find out what the student did not 
know, but to give full value to what a student did know. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 


Is TUBERCULOSIS A HEREDITAMENT ? 


Professor MCLAUCHLAN Younc, Aberdeen, read the following paper :— 

The title of my paper is somewhat strange, but I have put it in the 
interrogative to get an expression of opinion from the members of this 
society. 

The literature and utterances on tuberculosis probably exceed those on 
any other disease, and rightly so when we consider how prevalent it is in 
our cattle, how quickly it spreads in a herd, how transmissible to man, and 
how dangerous when contracted. 

A correct estimate of the prevalence of the disease is difficult to ascer- 
tain, because our figures are to a very large extent based on the number of 
cattle found tubercular on slaughter. Of course we have the tuberculin test, 
but we have had as yet but few opportunities of collecting statistics from 
that source, and even these are misleading, as I fear the herds that have been 
tested are not the worst, although they show a high percentage of affected 
animals. It is curious to note the disparity of the various estimates, but 
from the many statistics 1 have read, and from my own observation, I should 
say that 20 per cent. of the bovine species, and at least 40 per cent. of 
milk cows alone are affected. Of course in some herds it is very much 
higher, for at the Chamber of Agriculture the other week Principal Dewar 
reported two occasions, where he found in one 26 out of 27 affected, the 
exception being a cow that had only been on the premises two months, and 
in the other, 22 out of 23, the exception in this case being a calf. Nocard 
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says he could instance a large number of the best kept byres, where tuber- 
culin revealed 40, 60, 80 per cent., and more to be affected. 

At Berlin in 1891, 15,000 out of 125,000 slaughtered were found tubercular, 
but Ostertag says the number would be higher if they were minutely 
examined, for one day he examined 43 and found 21 had tuberculosis in the 
bronchial glands. Bang says that at Copenhagen, in 1893, fost-mortem 
examination at the slaughter house showed 17 per cent. to be tubercular, 
while of 45,000 tested with tuberculin in 1894-95, no less than 19,000 or over 
40 per cent. gave the reaction. 

We can make use of these figures in an interesting manner. 

In 1891 there were slaughtered, under the Pleuro-Pneumonia Act, in 
England and Scotland, nearly 10,000 animals, and of these 1,260 were found 
tubercular, or 123 per cent. 

In 1892, 3,600 were slaughtered, and, of these, 800 were tubercular or 22 

r cent. 

Now, if at Copenhagen 17 per cent. was found on fost-mortem examination, 
and 40 per cent. by tuberculin, what would be the percentage given in this 
county on the same calculation. 

ms Oh st ee answer 24} “= 
ss :. 2: we 51°8 4 

Again, we have the Castlecraig results. There, on the first testing, the 
percentage was within a fraction of 40 per cent. of the tested animals. 

Although the disease is widespread in cows, in many dairy herds the 
“apparent” Zost-mortem percentage will be found low from the fact that the 
dairyman only keeps his cows while in full lactation, and directly the quantity 
of milk begins to diminish they are sold as fat. Few modern dairymen put 
their cows to the bull, and in this way renew lactation after calving, conse- 
quently the cows do not remain more than one year at the most in the byre. 
No doubt the majority of these animals would react to tuberculin, but the 
affection is so slight in many of them that on fost-mortem examination at the 
slaughter house it is not sufficient to condemn the carcase or, perhaps, it 
escapes notice altogether. 

Again, owing to continual changes going on in the byre, infection does not 
take place to the same extent as it would were the animals left longer together. 
Bang shows this—the gradual acquiring during the life of the animals—in a 
very instructive table :— 


Under 6 months. About 1 year. | About 2 years. 


healthy reacting | healthy | reacting | healthy reacting | healthy 
| | 





Grown. 





reacting 














a wares Ey oe | | 
No. of Cattle. . 6,449 | 1,181 | 7,988 | 3,325 | 5,310 | 3,611 |12,891 [12,548 


Percent. ..| 845 | 15°55 706| 294] 595 _405| 507 | 493 
| | | 











I am not an alarmist, and certainly agree with the editor of a certain publi- 
cation when he took me to task for placing the percentage so high as 20 per 
cent., when he says “ nothing can be gained by over-estimating the prevalence 
of the disease,” but in the face of all these figures and the results of testing 
a large number of animals myself, I cannot but conclude that those who place 
the prevalence lower have not considered the disease in all its phases and in 
all classes of animals. Some say 5 percent.! I wish it were. Recognising 
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the extraordinary prevalence of the disease, the question is—In how many 
cases is it transmitted from parent to offspring ? 

In attempting to answer the question, it must be borne in mind that there 
are two ways by which an animal may become affected, and that the parent 
may be the means of transmitting the disease by either of these ways. 

The two ways are by heredity or congenital transmission, and by infection, 
and we have now to decide which of the two plays the greater part. 

Not so many years ago the hereditary or congenital nature was considered 
the only source of tuberculosis in human beings and cattle, and most of us 
were brought up in that belief. Indeed, when we began to use our powers of 
observation this apparent truth was firmly instilled into us by the many 
instances of families—perhaps relations—the members of which died one after 
the other from consumption. Wewere then content to accept these as con- 
clusive proof of the hereditary nature of the disease, and that belief will die 
hard, but die it must. Bang says that congenital tuberculosis is not so very rare, 
as he has personally and carefully investigated 31 cases of tuberculosis in 
the foetus and in new-born calves, but in Copenhagen, where many are con- 
sumed, the general average is always very low. 

Veterinary surgeons are in a better position to offer an opinion on the sub- 
ject than medical men, for any one of them at the outlay of a few pounds 
can make a fost-mortem examination on healthy as well as unhealthy subjects. 
Not only so, but at any slaughter-house the carcases of sound and unsound 
cows and calves can at any time be compared, and in this way a knowiedge 
obtained which is denied the medical man in his practice. 

Koch says : “ Hereditary tuberculosis finds its most natural explanation, if 
one admits that it is not the infectious germ which is transmitted, but certain 
peculiarities which are favourable to the development of this germ, when 
afterwards brought into contact with the body. This we call pre- 
disposition.” 

All inspectors of meat in our slaughter-houses agree that tuberculosis in 
the calf is extremely rare, and McFadyean says it is one of the rarest of patho- 
logical curiosities. 

At Lyons, only five tubercular_calves were found out of 400,000 animals 
slaughtered. 

At Rouen, three out of 60,000. 

At Berlin, four out of 150,000, 

At London, McFadyean examined 10,000 animals, and found one call 
affected. In June, 1895, I tested a bull calf dropped from a cow, which, on 
testing, gave the reaction, but found the calf sound. In February, 1896, I 
again tested the calf, as in the meantime his sire had been tested, and gave 
the reaction, and found the calf affected. This could not have been a case of 
heredity, for had it been so, the calf would have reacted at the first testing. 
We have the same statistics in children, and in a table prepared by Bolitz, 
we find that he examined the bodies of 2,576, and found no tuberculosis 
under four weeks old, but as the child grew up, the percentage gradually 
rose, so much so, that between the ages of five and ten, he found 34.3 
per cent. 

These figures all prove that at birth tuberculosis is rare in both children 
and calves. 

How then do we account for the extraordinary prevalence of the disease ? 

I answer, unhesitatingly, by infection. 

I do not deny that we have a few congenital or hereditary cases, but they 
are rare—very rare—and play a small part in the spread of the disease. 

In accepting as proof of the hereditary nature, the many deaths in one 
family, we forgot the many opportunities for infection the child or calf was 
exposed to from birth upwards. In the case of a child, is it not fondled and 
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kissed by its mother, inhaling her contaminated breath, and breathing the 
atmosphere actually laden with bacilli from the breaths of the affected 
members of the family? What is more natural than that child should 
become consumptive, especially as it is predisposed to the disease by being 
born of a consumptive parent, and its system so disposed as to form a most 
suitable media for the propagation of the organisms. 

In proof of this Dr. Hugo, of Laon, reports cases where mothers—who had 
been for a long time tubercular, and had already lost several children from 
tuberculosis. bring to a successful conclusion a last pregnancy, and then die 
of galloping consumption some weeks or months after their confinement. To 
his surprise the infant, necessarily put out to nurse, became a fine child and 
escaped the infection; it appeared to be more threatened than its elder 
brothers and sisters, but the death of the mother accomplished the isolation 
and saved the infant from the disease. Where could we find a more likely 
case of heredity than this, but no—the child was born sound but predisposed, 
and probably weakly, and when removed from any source of infection grew 
up strong and well. 

In the case of a calf it is the same. The calf is dropped sound, even from 
many tubercular cows—but being reared in the midst of infection, the 
disease is contracted, and the animal goes to swell the per cent. of tuber- 
culosits. Owing to the disease being so wide-spread, we must look upon 
almost all our farm steadings as infected areas, since one tubercular animal 
on a steading is quite sufficient to contaminate the surrounding atmosphere, 
and thus the environments of the calf are laden with bacilli. That this is 
so has been abundantly proved by Bang, and at Castlecraig, where the 
moment a calf is dropped, it is removed to healthy surroundings and fed on 
sound or boiled milk, and so successful has this 4een that in only one case did 
Bang get a reaction in a calf 63 weeks old. 

The influence of tuberculosis on abortion is a subject which has not 
received the attention it deserves, for it plays a very important part in 
restricting the prevalence of the disease. Tuberculosis of the uterus is far 
more common than is generally supposed, and from observations made it is 
known to be a prolific source of abortion. In fact, I have tested several cows 
with no other symptom of tuberculosis than the fact that they aborted, and 
found them tubercular. Of course, this is not proof that the disease is the 
cause of abortion, but it is very significant. 

At Leipsic Dr. Lungwitz examined between August, 1894, and March, 1895, 
267 cases of generalised tuberculosis, and found that 155 of these had tuber- 
cular uteri. This extraordinary number brings out the high percentage of 
58. Tubercular affections were found in the uteri of calves never fructified. 
Nocard said at the Congress at Brussels, ‘‘ Tuberculosis even at its beginning 
is much more often than we imagine the only cause of that abortion 
which recurs in an infected herd even tothe point of making us believe 
epizootic-abortion. Often tuberculous cows become bullers and are useless 
for reproduction.” 

Knowing this to be a cause of abortion and remembering the fact that Bang 
examined 31 cases of tuberculosis in the foetus and new-born calves, we must 
look upon tuberculous uteri as a blessing in disguise for it prevents the birth 
of many animals, either with the hereditary taint or so predisposed that they 
would take the disease sooner or later. 

in conclusion, the answer I would offer to the question heading this paper 
would be that when we consider all these facts and figures, we must conclude 
that tuberculosis is disseminated by infection rather than by heredity. In 
the light that, at present, no precautions are taken on the vast majority of 
our steadings to prevent the transmission from parent to offspring or from 
animal to animal, the disease is certainly a hereditament—like a heirloom 
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kept in a family—but it is so by force of circumstances and lack of hygiene, 
and not by heredity or congenital transmission. 

Thus it is answered why a calf dropped from a tuberculous cow, if kept in 
hygienic environments, grows up sound, healthy, and free from the disease, 

Omit the hygienic environments and the calf—already predisposed—grows 
up tubercular. 

The natural deduction is that tuberculosis is at present a hereditament, 
but is very rarely hereditary. 

The CHAIRMAN said he could not agree with Professor McLauchlan Young. 
He spoke from practical experience. He knew there was a prevalent opinion 
that if a tubercular cow dropped a calf, and that calf was nursed by a healthy 
mother it would not take tuberculosis. He considered, however, that that 
was wrong. ‘hey should wait until that calf was a year or eighteen months’ 
old, and then they would see whether the animal had tuberculosis or not. In 
Green’s ‘‘ Modern Anatomy ” they were told that cancer was hereditary, but 
the only information they got on the subject was that a child took its features 
from its father and mother. He knew that calves two or three days old had 
tuberculosis in the mouth. He had removed lumps from their mouths, and 
found they were tubercular. He had seen calves nursed on healthy mothers 
and brought up healthy enough until they were about a year old, and then 
they found them in a bad condition. It was only a matter of time until the 
disease gained a footing; or if they got a cold there was a check in 
the feeding; then the disease gained ground, and they had _ tuber- 
culosis. He was entirely at one with Professor Young as to what he 
had said about abortion. He knew that if a healthy bull which had stood 
the test served a cow which had a tuberculous uterus, he would infect all the 
other cows that he served, even queys not served before. He was convinced 
himself that tuberculosis was perfectly hereditary, and went from the mother 
to the offspring. 

Mr. THompson, Aspatria, said he had taken a great deal of interest in this 
subject, because he had had a great deal of trouble in his family through con- 
sumption. He gave details of the death of his first wife and several of his 
children, and said that from his experience he considered the disease was spread 
more by hereditary influence than contagion. No doubt the disease was due 
to the bacilli, but the bacilli were not everything. They must have in the 
tissues of the individual some sort of condition that favoured the entrance 
and the development of the bacilli. There were, therefore, two points to be 
observed in regard to this disease. They needed both the seed and the 
ground to grow upon. In the case of his own children and his nieces who 
had died from consumption, he had not the slightest hesitation in saying that 
the disease was lying latent and only needed something to kindle it up. With 
regard to the disease being transmitted from parent to offspring, he had traced 
it in bulls from one place to another. The calf would be taken away 
immediately it was born, and never saw its parents. He knew places where 
tuberculosis had not been known to exist until a bull had been introduced into 
the herd, and yet the bull never came in contact with its offspring. He was ata 
loss to know why milk should be blamed for causing so much of this disease. No 
doubt milk would carry any kind of disease, but to blame milk entirely was quite 
out of the question altogether. Considering the population there was 
very little milk used in London. According to the statistics there 
were only two million quarts used in each week among a population of six 
millions, which was only a wineglassful of milk to each individual in a day. 
They should not place too much reliance upon the statistics from foreign 
countries. He wanted to see some home truths, and not so much of the 
foreign material. There was plenty opportunity to test tuberculosis in this 
country if the Government would only take the matter up. He considered 
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there was a distinct difference between hereditary and congenital disease 
A congenital malformation in the offspring was something that neither of the 
parents had, such as being born blind or being born web-tooted. A hereditary 
disease, on the other hand, was something that either of the parents or some 
of their forbears had had before, and there was, therefore, a distinct differ- 
ence between congenital disease and hereditary disease. Hesawthat several 
gentlemen had been writing on the subject in the Clinical Journal during 
the month of November. Dr. Savill, of Glasgow, who was a lecturer and 
examiner, had written in the C/inical Journal for November toth, 1897. That 
gentleman said, “‘ The system of a person may be constitutionally vulnerable. 
That isa most important point, because you may introduce tubercle into many 
people without them acquiring the disease, for the bacillus of tubercle is an 
extremely feeble infectious microbe.” Then there was another gentleman 
who wrote in the Clinical Journal on 24th November :—“ The disease 
requires for its development a special susceptibility of the individual, or in 
other words an inability of tissues to withstand the infection of tubercle 
bacilli, which in one way or another have gained access therein.” He (Mr. 
Thompson) thought himself there must be somethng in the transmission of 
the seminal fluid from the parent to the offspring. Dr. Savill, in his paper, 
said: “Tubercle bacillus is about one-third the diameter of a red blood 
corpuscle, and scarcely to be distinguished from that of leprosy.” If the 
tubercle bacillus was only one-third the diameter of a blood-red corpuscle, 
he thought the disease might be in the seminal fluid, and in that way it was 
transmitted. It would be latent in the system until the animal came jto 
puberty, when the disease developed itself most. At that particular 
time there was some _ peculiar change in the system, and the 
disease manifested itself. Dr. Sims Woodhead, in giving his evidence 
before the Commission in London, said in answer to question 248, 
‘“‘What I say is that if a predisposition to tuberculosis were not 
there, a large number of children who partake of tubercular milk would be 
spared from infection.” He also said, “ Tissue weakness is the predisposing 
cause : bacillus, the existing cause. A perfectly healthy individual placed 
under favourable circumstances as regards good food, fresh air and exercise 
is never attacked successfully by tubercle bacilli, the active, vigorous tissue 
cells being perfectly competent to destroy any bacilli that may make their 
way into the lungs.” It seemed to him that Dr. Sims Woodhead believed 
more in the tissue cells or the phagocytes in the body to prevent the bacilli 
taking root. If tuberculosis was really infectious and went from man to 
beast and from beast to man, it was about time that some action was being 
taken. He thought they should formulate a resolution asking the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons to approach ‘the Minister of the Board of 
Agriculture with a view of taking the matter in hand and having tuberculin 
manufactured by the Government and sent to all the veterinary surgeons in 
the country. He thought the veterinary surgeons in each district should 
inoculate the cattle, and test the value of tuberculin as a diagnostic aid. 
Principal WILLIAMS said he had all along been of opinion that the bacillus 
of tubercle was an exceedingly feeble one, and that it acted upon soil which 
was adapted for its growth, and that this soil certainly was hereditary. There 
was some weakness in the constitution of animals and men which pre- 
disposed them to be acted upon when they came into contact with the 
bacillus. They knew, of course, that many a healthy animal with no pre- 
disposition at all, became tubercular, simply from the way in which cattle 
were kept in this country. They were kept in close, ill-ventilated byres, and 
were compelled to breathe such a dose of the virus every night and day for 
months and months, that their very systems must become impregnated with 
bacilli, and, therefore, the dose of the virus became so strong as 
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to be sufficient to infect the very strongest constitution. He would 
take the case of an ordinary human being, and he declared 
that they came into contact with tuberculosis every day of their lives. When 
they went to a theatre, there were many tubercular people in such a public 
place, and the bacilli from them were dispersed throughout the whole of the 
atmosphere of that closely-crowded theatre. Now, if the bacillus were not 
feeble in its action, and if they had not the resisting power that they had, the 
great majority of these people would undoubtedly become affected with 
tuberculosis. They all knew that the slightest contact or cohabitation with 
such a disease as the cattle plague, was sufficient to destroy the lives of the 
great majority of those who came into contact with it. It was not so, how- 
ever, With tuberculosis, either with the human being or with cattle in ordinary 
circumstances, but when cattle were crowded together in ill-ventilated byres, 
they must, of course, succumb to the repeated doses of the bacillus. He 
knew of an experiment which was conducted by a wealthy gentleman who 
owned a herd of shorthorn cattle in Lancashire. He took a bull and a cow 
which were both tubercular, and two calves were born in successive years 
from these parents. The calves immediately after birth were taken away 
from all other cattle, and were kept in a loose box, which was well ventilated 
and cleanly kept. They were fed upon boiled milk and on green meat 
during the season, and never came into contact with other cattle. He sent 
both these animals during two consecutive years, when they were about two 
years old, and both had tuberculosis. They were both wasters, and 
as he had the opportunity of seeing the Zost-mortem, he found them both full 
of the disease. Now, if there had not been an immense hereditary tendency, 
and if the disease were due to contagion or infection only, it would have been 
an impossibility for these bulls to get that disease. 

This experiment was conducted by a wealthy man for the very purpose ot 
determining this question, and there could not have been a possibility of in- 
fection or contagion, notwithstanding which both these bulls were simply 
laden with tuberculosis.. The germs of the disease must have been there 
in some form which could not be recognised by the highest microscopic 
powers. Many spores had certain stages in which they were quiescent and 
quite innocuous. He would take the case of an egg, which was big enough to 
be seen, but an egg would not hatch until heat was applied or chemical 
changes took place. It was the same with these germs; they might lie 
dormant for an indefinite period. In the case of tuberculosis they found 
both in the human being and in cattle that the activity of the so-far dormant 
organism was only called into operation at the age of puberty. He differed 
from Mr. Thompson on one point, and maintained that tuberculosis was also 
congenital, besides being hereditary. What was born with the animal was con- 
genital. He had seen calves with undoubted congenital tuberculosis dying a 
few days after birth from convulsive fits and tuberculosis in the brain, 
showing that this tuberculosis had been there for a lengthened period 
before the birth of the calf, and indicating fatty degeneration. 
There was nothing to prevent some segment or some form of bacillus getting 
into the circulatlon of the calf. It might be carried in along the seminal 
fluid. One could only wonder that it was not oftener so carried. There was 
no doubt that a tubercular bull with tubercle of the congenitals would affect 
all the cows he served. Fortunately the offspring did not live sufficiently 
long in such cases, because the dams usually aborted. The infrequency of 
congenital tuberculosis of course had been rather a stumbling block, and they 
were apt to say it was not congenital. He was thoroughly of opinion that the 
tendency to tuberculosis was hereditary. There was something very peculiar 
about tuberculosis in the horse. He had seen this disease among pretty 
large studs, 50 or 60 jhorses, but he never saw the disease spread among 
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horses. It had always been an isolated case. In cattle the disease 
spread very rapidly, but in horses he never yet found two cases 
co-existent in any stud of horses that he had attended during the 
course of his life. Of course he had seen more than one case in one stud 
in a series of years, but not more than one at the sametime. Seeing that 
contagion seemed to be destroyed in the horse, it appeared to him a serious 
question whether the serum of a tubercular horse, made use of as vaccine 
might not be discovered to be the cure of animals actually affected with tuber- 
culosis. He thought this was well worthy of consideration. It had forced 
itself upon him in a serious manner, and he hoped to see the idea properly 


worked out. 
(To be continued.) 


MIDLAND COUNTIES’ VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A quarterly meeting was held at the Midland Hotel, Derby, on Tuesday, 
November 16th, 1897. The President (Mr. W. S. Carless, of Worcester) 
occupied the chair, and there were also present W. Hunting, Professor 
McFadyean, Messrs. F. L. Gooch, Stamford; Smith, Tunstall; Mason, 
Leeds; Blakeway, Wilson, Birmingham ; Burchnall, Loughborough ; Rossell, 
Sandiacre ; Olver, Slipper, Tamworth ; Wartnaby, Sadler, Burton-on-Trent ; 
H. J. Dawes, West Bromwich, hon. sec. Visitors: Dr. Bland, Messrs. 
J. A. W. Dollar, Newton, J. Rowe, etc. 


Apologies. 


Letters or telegrams of apology were received from the following absent 
members ; Professors Pemberthy, Williams, Pritchard, Macqueen, Sir H. L. 
Simpson, Messrs. Trigger, Malcolm, J. J. Crowhurst, Merrick, Marriott, 
W. H. Manley, F. L. Barling, F. W. Barling, Barrett, Blunt, Coe, Wragg, 
Green, Beddard, and others. 


Nominations. 


The Hon. SeEc. nominated for membership of the Association, Mr. David 
McGill, F.R.C.V.S., of Birmingham. 

Mr. WARTNABY nominated Mr. John Rowe, of Burton-on-Trent. 

The PRESIDENT nominated Mr. Young, of Bromsgrove. 

The above nominations will be submitted for election, in accordance with 
rule, at the next quarterly meeting of the Association. 


The Proposed Diamond Jubilee Memorial. 


The Hon. Sec. brought forward the circular letter from the Central 
Association, containing a proposal to commemorate the Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee by the establishment of a benevolent fund among members of the 
profession. The letter was briefly discussed at the last meeting of the 
Midland Association, but ordered to be held over until the present gathering. 

The Presipent (To Mr. Dollar): Can you tell us anything about the 
matter? 

Mr. DOLLar said he was sorry that, as President of the Central Association, 
he had not made himself fully acquainted with the circumstances attending 
the inception of the idea, but. so far as he could ascertain, the matter had 
not yet gone beyond its initial stage. The Central were very favourably 
impressed with the scheme, and were prepared to give a substantial sum 
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towards the fund should its establishment be assisted by the provincial 
societies. Although the scheme had been started, it would be impossible to 
carry it into effect without a united effort on the part of the profession as a 
whole, and the Central did not consider themselves in a position to formulate 
any fixed rules until they had heard what were the views held by the 
provincial societies. The primary idea was that a great number of most 
deserving cases were debarred from the benefits of the provident society 
which had already existed, owing to the fact that the necessitous persons 
were not members of that Society. 

Mr. HUNTING explained that the Central had at present done nothing in 
the matter, because they wanted to avoid any possibility of jealousy, being 
afraid that if they laid any cut and dried scheme before the provincial 
societies, it might be considered that London wanted to spring something of 
their own upon the profession. 

Professor McFaDYEAN, on being appealed to by the President to speak on 
the subject, said that although his name was among those constituting the 
committee, he could add nothing to what had been said by the two previous 
speakers. 

At this juncture, the Hon. SEcRETARY read the full minute of what trans- 
pired at the last meeting of the Midland Association, when the matter was 
under discussion. 

Mr. WARTNABY asked what the question now at issue was. Was ita 
question as to whether the Association should associate itself with the Central 
in this matter ? or, had they to consider what sum should be given to the 
proposed fund. either as a donation, or an annual subscription ? 

The PRESIDENT said that what they had to do was to say whether they 
would co-operate with the Central and other Associations or not. 

Mr. MASON said that as a member oi the Council of the existing veterinary 
provident society, he might mention for their information that it was to be 
proposed at the very next meeting that the present rules should be so altered 
as to admit of help being given to deserving persons, even although they had 
not been contributors to the funds. 

Professor McFADYEAN thought that if the meeting did not come to the 
decision that afternoon it could not be on the ground that further information 
was reqnired. The Central Association’s letter put the whole matter clearly 
before them, and nothing would be done in the matter until the views of all 
the societies throughout the kingdom had been ascertained. He felt strongly 
disposed to dissent from the argumeuts used at the last meeting by Mr. 
Trigger and Mr. Wartnaby. It was all very well to say that anyone who 
chose could protect his family against want after his death by insuring, but 
as long as the world lasted there would be people who neglected that precau- 
tion which was almost a duty. The Central Society thought it would be a 
benefit, in the widest sense of the word, to institute a fund for the rescue of 
those who were left in want, quite irrespective of whether they had sub- 
scribed to any society during their life or not. There was also the further 
object in view of celebrating Her Majesty the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. He 
shonld like to express his own strong sympathy with the movement, and all 
that was required at the present moment was that the other societies sholud, 
by formal motion, express their desire to co-operate with the Central and 
their readiness to appoint one of their number to represent them on the com- 
mittee which was to be formed, 

Mr. WARTNABY said that the only drawback to his mind appeared to be 
that if they started another society to help the unfortunate it might act as a 
deterrent to persons joining the Society which already existed. However, 
after what had been said that afternoon, he begged to propose the following 
resolution: ‘‘ That this Society conveys to the Central its sympathy in the 
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matter, and expresses its desire to help forward the movement so far as its 
funds will allow.” 

Mr. OLVER said that as the mover of the resolution to a similar effect, which 
was defeated at the last meeting, it would not be out of place for him to 
second the motion of Mr. Wartnaby, and he was very glad that that gentleman 
had come round to his (the speaker’s) opinion. They knew there were many 
people who, from different causes, left their families in necessitous circum- 
stances, and the present movement could in no way affect the Manchester 
Society, inasmuch as it was designed to assist those who were beyond the 
scope of the Manchester Society's operations. He was glad to hear from 
Mr. Mason that the Manchester Society proposed to extend the sphere of 
their activity, and if it were, in course of time, found practicable, the two 
funds could be amalgamated, ard jointly worked for the common weal. 
Personally, he should be very sorry to be considered antagonistic to the 
Manchester Society, of which he had been a member for a quarter of a 
century. 

Without further discussion a vote was taken, and Mr. Wartnaby’s propo- 
sition was unanimously accepted. 


A Resignation. 


Mr. J. BLAKEWAyY announced that, as hon. treasurer, he had received a 
postcard from Mr. W. Carless, of Stafford, stating that as his son, Mr. F, J. 
Carless, had returned to South Africa for an indefinite! period, he desired his 
name to be erased from the list of members. Mr. Blakeway therefore moved 
that the resignation of Mr. F. J. Carless be accepted with regret. 

The Hon. Secretary seconded, and expressed the hope that Mr. Carless 
would speedily be restored to good health. 


A Bill for Payment. 


The Hon. SECRETARY read a letter from the Lancashire Veterinary Medical 
Association, in reference to the expenses of the last Council election. The 
Midland Association and the Yorkshire Association were invited to join with 
Lancashire in promoting the candidature of Mr. J. H. Carter, which was 
agreed to, the Lancashire Association returning the compliment when 
occasion offered. The Midland Association were asked by Lancashire to 
pay £5 out of a bill of £21 odd, Yorkshire paying a similar sum, whilst 
Lancashire paid the balance. Lancashire had paid their share to the 
Midland on a previous occasion, and he now asked for authority to pay the 
present bill. To put the matter in order, he would move that £5 be paid 
to the Lancashire Association under the circumstances mentioned. 

Mr. J. BLAKEWAY seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 


WEST OF SCOTLAND VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING was held on October 27th in the Religious Institution Rooms, 
200, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, Dr. J. McI. McCall, president, in the chair. 
The following members were present: Messrs. McNicol, A. P. Blue, J. 
Renfrew, J. Weir, W. Anderson, J. H. Wilson, G. C. Hill, J. B. Macqueen, 
D. Imrie, J. Brown and Bishop, Glasgow; A. McFarlane and J. McNeil, 
Greenock ; W. Kerr, Dairy, J. D. Miller, Tollcross; D. Hamilton, Hamilton ; 
Jno. Taylor, Cathkin; W. Brownlie, Coatbridge; D. Allan, Clarkston; R. 
Miller, Strathaven ; W. Peddie, Cathcart ; Wyse, East Kilbride; besides the 
President and Secretary. Visitors; Messrs. T. M. Inglis, Forfar; Harvey, 
Weir, Timery, Souter and Marshall, students. 
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The PRESIDENT intimated that the Secretary had received letters from 
Profs. Dewar and W. O. Williams, Edinburgh; and telegrams from Messrs. 
Green, Irvine, and Campbell, Kirkcudbright, regretting their inability to 
attend. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were then read and approved. 


Nominations. 

The following gentlemen were proposed as new members of the 
Association :— 

Mr. A. M. Trotter, M.R.C.V.S., Sanitary Department, Glasgow; proposed 
by Mr. Anderson, seconded by Dr. McCall. 

Mr. W. Roy, M.R.C.V.S., Parkhead, Glasgow; proposed by Dr. McCall, 
seconded by Mr. Begg. 

Mr. J. D. MILLER, M.R.C.V.S., Tollcross, here read his paper ‘On ‘Side- 
bones’ with Special Reference to Treatment,” as follows :— 

The word sidebone, like many other veterinary names in common use, 
cannot be found in a dictionary, nor does it indicate the pathological nature 
of the disease which is designated. The best that can be said of it is that it 
conveys a certain meaning to the horseman’s mind. 

Sidebones are defined as ‘‘a calcification or ossification of a portion or the 
whole of the lateral cartilage,” which is a definition of their simple uncom- 
plicated form. The nature of this transformation has several forms—com- 
plete when extending from the alze of the pedal bone throughout the entire 
tissue of the cartilages, and incomplete when the deposition takes place 
either from the alee of pedal bone in a direction upwards, and either back- 
wards or forwards, or as not uncommonly, near the centre, or in some 
instances in close proximity to the upper margin of the cartilage. 

The lateral cartilages are essentially cartilages of prolongation, and 
constitute along with the plantar cushion the complimentary fibro-castilaginous 
apparatus of the os pedis. 

“Each of these cartilages represents a plate flattened on both sides, 
having the form of an oblique-angled parallelogram, and prolonged behind 
the third phalanx. The external face is convex, and pierced with openings 
for the passage of veins; it slightly overhangs that of the pedal bone. The 
internal face is concave, channelled by vascular furrows, and covers, in front, 
the pedal articulation, and the synovial cu/-de-sac which projects between 
the two lateral ligaments of that joint. Below and behind, it is united to 
the plantar cushion, either through continuity of tissue, as at the inferior 
border, or by fibrous bands passing trom one tothe other. The upfer border, 
sometimes convex, sometimes rectilinear, is thin and bevelled like a shell; 
it is separated from the posterior margin by an obtuse angle, in front of 
which this border is often broken by a deep notch that gives passage to the 
vessels and nerves of the digital portion. The ¢fertor border is attached in 
front to the vasilar and retrossal processes, behind the latter it is reflected 
inwards to become continuous with the tissue on the lower face of the 
plantar cushion. The fosterior border is oblique trom before to behind, and 
above to below, and joins the preceding two. The anterior border is 
oblique in the same direction, and is united so intimately with the anterior 
lateral ligament of the pedal articulation, that it cannot be separated from it 
except by an artifice of dissection. It sends to this ligament, and to the 
tendon of the anterior extensor of the phalanges, a white fibrous expansion 
that becomes fused with that of the opposite side. The fibro-cartilages 
comprise in their structure a mixture of fibrous and cartilaginous tissue, 
though the mixture of these is far from being perfectly homogeneous, or 
everywhere in the same proportions.” The cartilages of the fore-feet are 
thicker and more extensive than those of the hind ones, the inside ones 
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higher than the outside, although sometimes in draught horses we have the 
opposite condition. The lateral fibro-cartilages are peculiar to solipeds.— 
Chauveau. 

The symptoms exhibited by sidebone lameness are often difficult and 
obscure to diagnose correctly. So that in some cases where the sidebone is 
of slow and slight formation, the lameness is intermittent, and probably 
accompanied with local swellings of other joints. It is then almost impos- 
sible to at once determine that sidebone is the radical cause. You may bya 
process of synthesis arrive at a conclusion in your own mind, and find out by 
treatment that you were probably correct; but the fact remains unproved 
unless demonstrated by a dissection, and this especially where the base of 
the cartilage, in proximity to the wing of the pedal bone, was the only 
affected part. 

‘‘The determination of sidebone is best effected while the horse stands 
fairly upon his feet, when any rigid state of the cartilage is felt, and more 
especially can a deposition be felt along the upper border in this position 
than by any other. The lifting of one foot is to be deprecated in making an 
examination of the lateral cartilages, as this renders the cartilages more tense 
and apt to lead one into the supposition that the base of one or both was 
diseased.”—(Pritchara). When the cartilages have been examined in the 
foregoing position, they may then be tested by any other method, and by the 
forced flexion of foot which causes pain where sidebones are present. The 
manifestation of lameness—tumefaction, degree of soreness on pressure, with 
more or less heat adjacent, varies in character according to, the stage of 
disease, and environment of the case. 

The complications of sidebones are the diseases and defects of the foot, 
such as false quarters, solution of continuity, thrushes, canker ; others of 
deeper interest specially those of the keratogenous apparatus, such as 
laminitis, with its complications and sequalz, keraphylocele, accidents with 
suppuration accompanying the several diseases of the foot, bruised heels, 
corns: others results of shoeing, pricked, tight shoe, bruised sole ; and 
others the vices of conformation, as contraction of the heels, flat foot, 
pumiced foot, crooked foot, rammy foot, and lastly, the foot with bad horn. 

The change causing the formation of sidebone does not take place in early 
life—there is no record of its occurrence among foals—it usually makes its 
appearance about six years. ‘It is stated that they are now more common 
among draught horses than 40 or 50 years ago.” —(Dewar.) This may be due 
to the popular fallacy in the tendency of breeders to ignore this disease in the 
draught horse. The period of duration in their formation is from months to 
years, and ceases when complete ossification has taken place. So that the 
prognosis is uncertain, once existing they have a tendency to increase to 
certain stages, may remain stationary for a time, or go on tocomplete forma- 
tion. The causes which determine the change cannot in the strict sense of 
the word be classed as idiopathic ; but many are traumatic, climatic, and due 
to an inherited tendency. Being cartilages of prolongation they are subject 
to the effect of ossific diathesis, which is a pathological and not a_physiolo- 
gical process, the immediate cause being a faulty development which prevents 
the elements from long maintaining themselves at the height of evolution, 
and causes their ossification. We know that sidebone forms after many 
extraneous causes such as removing from pasture to dry paved ground, which 
causes a dry condition of the hoof. Unskilful shoeing is a frequent cause, 
especially in the draught horses. The formation and nailing of the shoe, 
especially at the heels, causing an abnormal amount of stress on the part, 
sets up an inflammation which often terminates in an ossific change of the 
cartilages. We may have them as a sequel to navicular disease, and blows 
during work. 
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The much vexed question of soundness taxes frequently the abilities both 
of veterinarian and breeder, and much heat and temper is often evinced at 
shows throughout the country; but if sidebone is present in any degree there 
is no doubt that it constitutes an unsound horse, and unfits for breeding. For 
work the unsoundness may be looked at in a different light, and advice given 
in accordance with the work the horse has got to do. The owner must be 
made acquainted with the unsoundness, and the veterinarian’s advice 
tendered in reference to the horse’s value for work. There, I think, our 
duty ends. 

Treatment. 


In considering the treatment of “ sidebones ” it may be stated at the outset 
that our treatment must vary, as each case may require a special line to 
goon. All methods may be classed under three divisions: Prophylactic, 
temporary alleviation, and curative. 

In the treatment of foot cases there is much hypothesis of opinion, but 
most are at one in the part the lateral cartilages exercise over the move- 
ment of the hoof. ‘We know that the plantar cushion consists of a network 
of white fibrous tissue, having a strong band running transversely across 
from one lateral cartilage to the other, and being firmly connected to those 
structures. Now, when the horse puts his foot upon the ground and rests 
his weight upon it, the pastern descends backwards, and thereby presses on 
the plantar cushion. The result of that pressure is to put the weight upon 
the middle of these transverse fibres, and the effect of pressing down the 
transverse fibres of the cushion is to draw in the two cartilages to which it is 
attached. When, then, the plantar cushion is able to yield downwards, as it 
does when no frog is between it and the ground, we have contraction of the 
heels at the coronet; but if you have a frog taking its proper bearing upon 
the ground the plantar cushion cannot yield downwards. It is pressed above 
by the bones and below by the frog, and the soft tissues are thus driven out- 
wards, causing expansion upon the top of the coronet. The whole thing 
depends upon the frog and the pressure downwards of the pastern bones 
upon the plantar cushion.”—Hunting. 

The best prophylaxis, then, is to maintain the frog in a natural condition, 
and keep the hoof in a normal hygroscopic condition. Where we have a dry 
condition of the hoof, the employment of ointments is indicated ; where we 
have too much moisture, the removal of the horses to dryer quarters remedies 
the condition. Where contraction of the foot is taking place, relief to the 
cartilages must be given by sawing the walls of the hoof, and unsoleing the 
foot, a well-fitting round shoe applied with a stopping and leather sole, and 
this method resorted to again if contraction is still present. For it has been 
pointed out that if a contracted condition of the foot is allowed to be main- 
tained, the effect of the lateral cartilages is to drag them inwards and down- 
wards to an unnatural and inordinate extent each time the weight comes on 
the bony column, setting up achronic inflammation in the synovial mem- 
brane and bone, from which the cartilages derive their nutriment, resulting 
in change in character of the cartilage terminating in the formation more or 
less of sidebone. 

The tumefied condition of the coronet from unskilful shoeing is best 
relieved by removal of the shoes, shortening the toe, poulticing the foot for 
24 hours, and then adopting a light shoe. After treatment may either con- 
sist in constant cold irrigation, or actual cautery deep into the substances 
of the swelling, with the pyro-puncture and a blister put on. The method 
to be adopted varies according to the exigencies of the case. 

Sidebone once formed can only be alleviated, and much in this way can be 
affected with the shoeing. 
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To modify defects in action, There are two conditions which come more 
frequently before us. The horse that goes on his heels and the other which 
goes on his toes. The result is excessive wear of the shoe at those parts. To 
meet this, we often see the shoe thickened at the spot. In these cases I find 
that the horse always goes best when the shoes have been on some time, and 
worst just after being shod. When an engineer finds excessive wear at some 
part of his machine he does not thicken that part, on the contrary follows the 
indication that there is something superfluous there—something in the way 
—and he removes it. We also should, I think, follow the indication of the 
horse, and instead of forcing the part into greater attrition, do the opposite, 
that is remove it from wear as much as possible. If it be the toe, shorten the 
toe of the foot, and turn up the toe of the shoe, following as near as possible 
the line or curve of wear shown by the old shoe. If it be the heel, lower the 
heels of the foot, lengthen the heels of the shoe, and curve them slightly 
upwards in imitation of the form of the old shoe produced by wear.— 
(Hunting.)—Similarly in shoes with calkins, the same principle applies, and 
also when wear is excessive upon either the outside or inside branch of the 
shoe—lower the wall on the worn side.—(//unting.) 

There are many other points in shoeing I might touch upon, but my object 
is not to be exhaustive, but only suggestive. 

There is another point I should like to introduce to your notice before 
leaving the subject of shoeing—that of concussion. So long as we havea 
natural concession of integrity of the hoof, sole, frog, plantar cushion, lateral 
cartilages, and obliquity of the pastern, there is no jar, hence no concussion. 
When, however, some disease or injury happens, then the foot is easily 
jarred. It is, therefore, necessary to guard against concussion even when no 
disease exists; but when the change of action indicates to the scientific 
observer that pain exists. The degree varies from “not going as free as 
usual” to “going decidedly short.” The lines to follow are, I think, to 
protect the part and relieve pressure. The practice of sawing the wall only 
for sidebone I have found to be a cause of developing a keratomatous con- 
dition of the hoof wall over the seat of sidebone, developing a lameness that 
is difficult to eradicate. From the fact that the keratogenous membraue once 
developing a tendency to keratophylocele, the keratoma, even after removal, 
has not unfrequently returned. Those of you who have practised unsoleing 
with sawing the wall will, I think, be able to bear me out in this contention. 

The curative treatment of sidebone is its removal, and even then it is not a 
cure, as neurotomy has frequently to be performed to get rid of the manifest 
lameness exhibited, and this is found to be the case where the sidebone is 
large at its junction with the os pedis. So that when this is the condition it 
may be taken that there is no cure for sidebone. I consider it good practice 
to remove the sidebone ere resorting to neurotomy, 

The steps in the operation for removal of sidebone are similar to that of 
removal of cartilage for quittor. I think Dr. Fréhner’s description of Bayer's 
method of extirpating the lateral cartilage of the foot to be the best to go on. 
It consists in tearing off a half-moon shaped piece of horn over the cartilage, 
dissecting up and hooking back a flap consisting of sensitive wall, coronet, 
and skin of the pastern without transverse injury to the coronary cushion, 
extirpation of the cartilage or sidebone thus laid bare, and suturing the flap of 
sensitive wall, coronary cushion and skin. 


Discussion. 


Mr. W. ANDERSON : It has afforded me great pleasure to listen to Mr, Miller's 
paper, and though I agree with him in the main, there are some points where I 
disagree with him. I am surprised to hear him blaming the sawing operation 
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for some new disease which he calls keratophylocele. I have operated 
dozens of times and never had any bad results, though occasionally perfect 
relief from lameness has not followed, but I have never seen this keratogenous 
material. 1 expect that what Mr. Miller refers to is the material thrown out 
between the two parts by the inflammatory action in the laminz caused by 
the process of sawing, but to call it a disease is carrying it too far. I have 
never excised the lateral cartilage for sidebone, but have removed it for 
quittor. I think that to remove it ex dloc for sidebone would be a critical 
operation, when you consider the loss of protection to the inner integuments 
which would result. 

Mr. RENFREW: I have also had much pleasure in hearing Mr. Miller’s 
paper, and, like Mr. Anderson, I have reason to agree with him in some 
points, and disagree in others. He has failed to make it plain whether in 
this disease we have “ calcification ” or “ ossification,” and if we knew that it 
would materially help us in the treatment. Like the essayist, [ have seen 
sidebone result from removing an animal from soft to hard ground. I have 
also seen the bad results he refers to after the sawing operation. Twenty 
years ago at the Glasgow Veterinary College, an operation was performed for 
the relief of sidebone lameness, with much success. The pressure of the 
horn was removed by thinning down the horn with searcher and rasp, and 
there is no tendency to bad after results from this operation. In excision of 
the cartilage, I don’t understand why Mr. Miller would have us be so con- 
servative of the coronary band. It is more easily reproduced than any other 
tissue on the body. It heals too quickly; in fact, the difficulty is to get 
healthy action established in the bone before the band closes in. With 
regard to Mr. Miller’s remarks on shoeing, he might explain what he means 
when he says that bad and tight shoeing produces sidebone. 

Mr. ANDERSON: Mr. Renfrew has condemned the sawing operation, and 
says he has had bad results, but he does not tell us what the bad results 
were. I will relate to you acure which will illustrate the efficacy of this 
new treatment of sidebone. This was a horse in the Highlands, lame in 
both fore feet from sidebone for years, and I was called in consultation. It 
got pricked by the heel nail, and suppuration extended to the hoof head, 
causing bulging of the hoof. When the hoof got better, the sidebone 
lameness was gone. Seeing what had occurred, the other foot was 
intentionally pricked at the same place with the same result, and disap- 
pearance of the old lameness. 

Mr. RENFREW: I did not condemn the sawing operation, but what I say 
is that the operation by rasp and searcher is just as effectual, and there is 
no need to butcher the foot. The case which Mr. Anderson has just related, 
you will agree, supports my contention. 

Mr. BisHop: I feel personally indebted to Mr. Miller for preparing a 
paper on such a practical subject. 1 have performed hoof section 20 or 30 
times. With the ordinary saw, which has the teeth all looking one way, I 
found the operation very tedious, so I got one made with teeth cutting both 
ways. If you first thin the hoof well before using the saw, the operation is 
much easier. I have never seen the bad results spoken of follow the 
operation, and I saw deeply, in fact till the dust assumes a pink colour 
from the first appearance of blood. I have found the operation a great boon 
in a stable of short-legged cart horses I attend, many of which are lame from 
sidebone. I remove the shoe, shorten the toe, clean out thoroughly between 
the sole and wall, then thin the wall, and with the saw make three, four, or 
five incisions dependent on the length of the sidebone. I then have a bar 
shoe put on and blister the coronet. In four days the horse is very lame, 
when I apply cold swabs to the hoof-head and clay to the foot. My mind is 
not fully made up whether the pain which gives rise to the lameness in a 
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case of sidebone is caused by its pressure on the tissues. If it is due to 
the pressure recommend me to the sawing operation. In shoeing a side- 
boned horse you can’t keep him too near the ground, and a round plate is 
the best. 

Mr. IMRE: The first time I tried the sawing operation I had bad results 
and got a fright, and since that I have always used the rasp and a special 
searcher, and I can thoroughly recommend this operation. The fact that 
you can get somebody else to do the work while you look on and instruct may 
commend this operation to those of you who think as I do. 

Mr. BisHop: I once performed the sawing operation and no good resulted. 
However, two months later the horse died of a stomach complaint. I got 
the foot and boiled it down and there was a deposit of bone right round on 
the pedal bone, and also on the os corone, and to that I attribute my failure. 
Some sidebones are high up and cause no lameness, while others are low and 
are sure to produce lameness, and it is my opinion that a deal depends on 
the position of the cartilage whether a sidebone will give rise to much lame- 
ness or not. 

Dr. McCALL: I have really very little to add. The subject has been so 
well discussed by those who have already been on their teet. I have per- 
formed the operation often for sidebone, but have got best results in horses 
lame from contracted narrow feet when no sidebones were present. In 14 
days the heels have expanded quite } of an inch, and animal quite sound in 
a month. One animal went lame again some months afterwards and the 
operation again relieved it. It is six months since I operated last, and the 
horse has been going sound at the coast, but he is just getting lame again 
and I intend to repeat the operations to-morrow. Mr. Miller said he could 
determine the presence of a sidebone best when a horse was standing. This 
is not my experience, and I always lift the foot and work the alz with the 
fingers, when | consider there is little chance of making a mistake. I do not 
consider the complete extirpation of sidebone a very practical operation in 
every case, for it must be a long time before an animal is fit for work, and 
the probability is that by the simpler operation the animal could be tit for 
work in two weeks. 

Mr. J. B. MAcQUEEN : I am of opinion it would take six months for the foot 
to recover from such an operation. Unlike Mr. Renfrew, I do not believe in 
meddling much with the coronary band, for, though it heals readily, as sure 
as you take a bit out you will have a false quarter. 

Mr. MILLER: I am pleased my paper has given rise to so good a discussion. 
I feel sorry that my old friend, Mr. Anderson, has not till now heard of the 
bad results of the sawing operation. I may say that it sometimes takes two 
years before the tumour referred to has grown. With regard to Mr. Renfrew’s 
remarks about calcification or ossification, I think it might be either. No 
definite line can be drawn between them. In cutting the coronary band there 
is less tendency for the hoof to suffer if the incision is made oblique instead of 
vertical. A horse takes six weeks to get better after excision of lateral cartilage. 

Professor MuRPHY then read a short paper “On Several Parasites of the 
Domesticated Animals,” particularising a case of echinococcus polymorphus 
in liver of cow. This liver, which was quite unrecognisable as such, being 
an example of almost total invasion, weighed in all over 117 lbs. On section 
it was seen to consist of one enormous honeycombed mass, the meshes of 
which were filled with cysts from the size of a millet seed to that of a hen’s 
egg. Many of the cysts he got out entire, and so was enabled to evacuate 
their contents for microscopic examination, which showed numberless scolices. 
His remarks were illustrated with spirit preparations. 

At the request of the PresipENT, Mr. JNo. RENFREW, Glasgow, promised 
to provide a paper for the next annual general meeting. 
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Votes of thanks to Mr. Miller, Professor Murphy, and the President 
brought the meeting to a close. 





CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ANIMALS ACT, 1894 and 1896. 


SUMMARY OF RETURNS OF OUTBREAKS, for the four weeks ending 
December 25th, 1897. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
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PROPOSED AFFILIATION OF VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES 
WITH NATIONAL V.M.A. 


Report of Conference of Delegates held at the Queen's Hall, Leeds, on 
Friday, October 29th, 1897. 

The CHarrMay, Mr. Mason, took his seat at 1.25 p.m. There were present 
the following delegates: Mr. J. H. Carter (President Lancashire V.M.A.), 
Mr. Jno. A. W. Dollar (President Central V.M.S.), Mr. T. W. Garnett 
(President Border Counties V.M.A.), Mr. J. T. King (President Southern 
Counties V.M.A.), Mr. F. C. Mahon (Hon. Sec. Central V.M.S.), and 
Mr. Shipley, Jr. (President Eastern Counties V.M.A.) 
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Mr. DoLLaR explained that in the unavoidable absence of Mr. Hunting, 
Secretary to the National V.M.A., he had late on the previous evening been 
asked to act as Secretary pro tem. He read letters of regret from Messrs. 
G. Wartnaby, J. McKenny, J. S. Hurndall, W. H. Bloye, G. Morgan, 
G. Elphick, J. Cameron, D, G. Davies, H.Thomson, H. J. Dawes, Chas. Steel, 
and W. S. Carless. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the meeting, regretted the absence of Professor 
Macqueen, the founder of the scheme, because, personally, he knewlittle aboutit. 

After some argument it was suggested that the propositions in Professor 
Macqueen’s original circular snould be taken as the basis of discussion. The 
Chairman called upon Mr. Dollar to read these. They were as follows :— 

1. The local veterinary societies should preserve their present independence 
as to meetings, discussions, and subscriptions, and agree to join and support 
the National Veterinary Association on questions of general professional 
import, whether of practice or veterinary politics. 

2, All effective members of affiliating societies should become by virtue of 
affiliation, effective members of the National Veterinary Association, without 
further individual subscription. 

3. To meet the expenses of the National Veterinary Association, each 
affiliated society should pay annually to the National a compound subscrip- 
tion, the amount (equal to a small sum per head) to be fixed in accordance 
with the membership strength of the local society. 

4. Each affiliated society should be represented by two or more members 
on the Council of the National Veterinary Association ; in other words, the 
Council or other responsible committee of the National should consist of 
delegates from all the affiliated societies. Thus constituted, the Council's 
decisions would be representative of the profession and truly national. 

Mr. SHIPLEY proposed that each of the clauses be considered separately. 
This was agreed to. 

Mr. SHIPLEY then proposed that Clause 1 be accepted, seconded by 
Mr. WHITEHEAD. 

Mr. DoLtar, while recognising the desirability of union to forward our 
public interests and to resist encroachment from without, could not but 
deprecate any effort to create a body which might interfere with the internal 
politics of the profession, and with individual liberty. The real management 
ot confederations of this sort almost always fell into the hands of one or two 
men, and these not always the best fitted for the post. They had seen what 
followed caucus government in their own profession where the members were 
robbed of their rights to sit on the Council and to be examiners, rights which 
they only recovered after a long and costly struggle, and then only in part, 
and they had seen the same thing on a larger scale in the’ return of the 
Tammany candidate as Mayor of New York. If it were allowed to interfere 
in the internal politics of the profession there was a great danger of the 
whole power of this great proposed confederation being turned at some 
critical moment against some unfortunate member of the profession whose 
views chanced to be opposed to those of the man in power. He therefore 
proposed :—‘‘ That the scope of the proposed new Society do not extend to 
the internal, politics of the profession.” This was seconded by Mr. Kino, and 
carried by five votes to four. 

The discussion of Clauses 2 and 3 then commenced. 

Mr. GARNETT asked whether the National Association was prepared to 
admit members free. 

Mr. WARTNABY pointed out that serious difficulties would arise over the 
membership. How was the membership of the various societies to be 
reckoned? Would the societies be expected to pay for those of their 
members who were in arrears ? 
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Mr. SHIPLEY said the Eastern Counties Society were ready to pay 3s. per 
head for their members. 

Mr. DoLLar pointed out that estimating the total number of members of 
all the societies at 700 (a very liberal estimate) and those of the National at 
286, it would be a dead loss to the National to admit other societies’ members 
at 2s. 6d. The present income of the National was approximately £150. 
The estimated income under the proposed scheme would, at 2s. 6d., be 
approximately £87 ; net loss £63. The National could scarcely be expected 
to accept that. To make up the National's loss would require a subscription 
of at least 5s. But, on the other hand, the Societies were scarcely likely to 
accept that, especially those with an annual subscription of 5s. or Ios. only. 

Mr. WARTNABY suggested that a small subscription be paid by the 
societies over and above the members’ subscription for which they should 
have the right to send delegates to the Council of the National Society, but 
that their members should not on that account become members of the 
National. 

Mr. FAULKNER would like to have seen Mr. Wartnaby’s suggestion tried, 
and asked that the societies be asked how much they would give. 

Mr. SHIPLEY then proposed that 2s. 6d. per head be paid by each society. 

Mr. WarRTNABY’S proposition, which had been seconded by Mr. CARTER, 
was put and lost. 

Mr. SHIPLEY’s motion, seconded by Mr. GARNETT, was then put and 
carried. 

On the discussion of the 4th Clause Mr. GARNETT proposed to strike out 
the words “or more” from this clause. Mr. CARTER seconded. 

On being put this proposition was carried em. con. 

The meeting then adjourned. 





INFLUENZA AMONG HORSES. 
BY D, HUTCHEON, C.V.S. 


As a form of influenza is very prevalent amongst horses over a large area of 
the colony at the present time, a few remarks upon its general character and 
treatment may prove both interesting and useful. 

The term “ Influenza” is said to have been first introduced in 1471, when 
the disease was prevailing amongst human beings in the north of Italy, and it 
has been generally adopted since. Williams says that the disease received 
its name in Italy because it was attributed to the influence of the stars, but 
its most descriptive term is ‘‘ Epizootic Catarrhal Fever.” 

Influenza of the horse has, however, received different names, due mainly 
to the fact that the disease has assumed distinct types during separate 
invasions. The epizootic disease of the horse, which spread over the 
American Continent in 1872-73, was known by the name ‘ Pink Eye,” because 
one of its earliest and most prominent symptoms was a deep pink or ochre 
colour of the mucous membrane lining the eyelids. 

A similar form of influenza amongst horses spread over England shortly 
after, and it was accompanied by swelling of the eyelids, and superficial 
swelling of the limbs, particularly around the joints. Professor Williams 
described it as a distinct disease, and called it ‘“‘Epizootic Cellulitis.” It has 
also been described as ‘“ Pneumo-enteritis,” ‘‘ Gastro-enteritis,” ‘Contagious 
Pneumonia,” “Hepatic, or Bilious Fever,” etc.., depending on the organs 
observed to be prominently affected during particular invasions. 

It is very probable that future investigations may differentiate some of 
these so-called varying types of influenza into distinct and separate forms of 
disease having a different origin. 
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The epizootic at present prevalent amongst horses in this colony is dis- 
tinctly of the type of influenza described as catarrhal fever, which may be 
described as a specific contagious and infectious fever of the horse, ass, and 
mule, epizootic in its nature, and characterised by catarrhal inflammation of 
the upper air passages accompanied by nervous depression. 

Complications frequently arise involving the mucous membrane lining the 
digestive organs. The lungs are also liable to become affected under certain 
conditions which will be described, but generally the form of influenza or 
catarrhal fever at present prevailing amongst horses is of a comparatively 
mild form. 

The originating cause of “influenza” is not known, as it does not depend 
upon any special condition of the atmosphere, nor upon soil, season, or tem- 
perature, and although its sudden and simultaneous outbreak in places widely 
apart would appear to indicate that some atmospheric influence is the cause, 
yet the different conditions under which the disease has presented itself in 
separate invasions, and the fact that it travels over districts without reference 
to seasons, climate, or geological formation, renders such an explanation un- 
satisfactory. But although the disease may not be due to any special 
condition of the atmosphere, there can be little doubt that the atmosphere is 
the principal medium by which the infection is spread. 

All wriZers on the subject are agreed that influenza is due to some special 
or specific agent which on entering the system induces fever, a depressing 
effect on the nervous system, and a catarrhal condition of the mucous mem- 
branes of the respiratory and digestive organs. 

Symptoms.—These vary with the varying degrees'of severity of the attack, 
and whether it is complicated by disease of the respiratory or digestive 
organs. In the simple catarrhal form the animal may be observed to have a 
slight shivering fit—more especially when the stable is first opened in the 
morning ; but generally the first symptom observed is a short dry cough 
with a tenderness about the throat when it is slightly pressed, but it is very 
rare that the animal manifests any difficulty in swallowing its food or water, 
such as is usually observed in cases of ordinary sore throat of an acute 
character. There are no enlargements of the local glands, but there is often 
a fulness about the space between the branches of the lower jaw. In some 
instances the cough is severe, but there is no discharge from the nostrils 
until the disease has passed the acute stage and is recovering. In other 
cases there is no discharge during the whole course of the attack, and the 
appetite is little affected. There are many cases, however, where there is 
considerable fever, dulness, and impaired appetite from the commencement, 
and a discharge from the nostrils, in many instances profuse, in the early 
stages of the complaint. In some severe cases the temperature suddenly 
rises to 104°, 105°, and 106° Fah., accompanied by great prostration, loss of 
appetite, rapid pulse—6o to 80 or more per minute, and the breathing is 
quickened and accompanied by a sigh, indicating an oppressed feeling. In 
such cases the patient stands with his head depressed, there is a dull, sleepy 
expression about the eyes, the eyelids may be swollen, and their lining mem- 
brane—the conjunctiva—presents an inflamed appearance, sometimes with a 
yellow tinge, and there is generally a slight flow of tears. There is manifest 
weakness, and the animal walks with a staggering gait. In a large number 
of cases, however, the fever is slight, the temperature may not rise more 
than one or two degrees, and the animals continue to feed well and perform 
their usual work without any apparent difficulty or distress. In such cases 
the fever stage may only last for a day or two, after which I have seen animals 
make a satisfactory recovery, although kept at their usual work. In some 
cases there is a catarrhal condition of the bowels, which is generally indicated 
by the faeces being dry and covered with mucus, the animal may also mani- 
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fest uneasiness indicative of pain in the abdomen. Such cases have a 
tendency to terminate in superpurgation and inflammation of the bowels if 
purgative medicines are injudiciously administered. Inflammation of the feet 
—Laminitis—may also follow such cases. 

Bronchitis may occur in connection with influenza if the patient is exposed 
to cold draughts or cold rain, or if compelled to inhale the irritating and pol- 
luted atmosphere of a dirty stable. This will be indicated by a deep, distres- 
sing cough, often in paroxysms, the breathing will be much quickened and 
the pulse feeble. 

Inflammation of the lungs is very liable to supervene on an attack of 
influenza frcm similar causes to those mentioned under bronchitis. 1 
have frequently observed acute congestion of the lungs to occur in the case 
of an animal which has suddenly developed a severe attack of influenza, 
and has been sent out to work before it was observed to be very sick, and on 
returning to the stable would manifest quick breathing, rapid weak pulse, a 
painful cough, very high temperature, and great prostration. Such cases run 
their course very rapidly as a rule, and generally terminate fatally, the lungs 
being found in a gangrenous condition. But in a large number of acute 
cases of influenza the organs of the chest are more or less affected, and yet 
they make satisfactory recoveries under proper care and treatment. 

Rheumatism frequently follows an attack of influenza. This is manifested 
by pain and stiffness in the joints, and is accompanied by more or less 
swelling, but I have not heard much of this during the present epizootic. A 
diffused swelling of the limbs and about the sheath and chest is frequently 
observed in cases of influenza, but this generally arises from weakness of the 
heart’s action and general debility in prolonged cases, these disappear on 
returning health. But the most common sequele to influenza which has been 
observed during the present epizootic, more especially in the Cape Peninsula, 
is Purpura Hemorrhagica, a disease which is believed to be due to an 
abnormal condition of the blood and a temporary paralysis of the capillaries, 
followed by an exudation of serum and blood into the cellular tissues under 
the skin, the submucous tissue and the presence of peechia, or blood 
spots, on the visible mucous membranes of the eylids and nostrils. Its 
principal causes are the debilitating effects of the influenza, and the bad 
hygienic conditions under which the animals are kept. It will be specially 
dealt with. 

Treatment of Influenza.—This consists essentially in providing for the 
animal’s comfort, and supplying it with nourishing food of a laxative 
character and plenty of pure air. Even when it assumes a severe form, a 
very small percentage of cases should prove fatal, under proper care and 
treatment, unless there has been some previous disease or weakness in any 
of the organs of the body. 

During the present epizootic there have been a large number of cases in 
which the fever is very slight, and the appetite is not perceptibly affected. 
Many such horses have continued to perform their work without interruption. 
It is safer, however, even in such mild cases, to leave the horses off work for 
a day or two until the fever has subsided. This can easily be ascertained by 
means of the tyermometer. A horse should not be worked unless he feeds 
well and shows no signs of fever, or has a temperature over 100° Fah. After 
the fever stage has passed and the animal continues to feed well, active 
exercise or moderate work appears to do good rather than harm. The one 
essential consideration is to see that the stable is kept sweet and clean and 
properly ventilated. The best stimulant to a horse suffering from influenza 
is pure air and plenty of it. The heavy mortality which has followed influenza 
amongst the horses in Capetown and suburbs has been largely due to defective 
stable management. In the great majority of instances the air space in the 
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stables is much too small, and the ventilation defective, and this is further 
aggravated by the habit which the generality of horse-owners practice of 
shutting up all the doors and windows of the stable at night when it is full of 
horses. Their idea of comfort to a sick horse is to keep him warm, which is 
done by preventing the ingress of cold air and the egress of warm air, while 
in addition the stable may contain a quantity of fermenting manure. In the 
early morning, again, when the attendants come to the stable and find the 
atmosphere of the stable so hot and offensive that it is unfit for them to 
breathe, they suddenly throw wide open ali the doors and windows, and as 
they themselves are actively engaged in the work of the stable, they do not 
observe that this sudden transition from a hot confined atmosphere to a 
strong current of cold air is causing all the horses in the stable to look chilly 
with staring coats, and some of them visibly trembling. This is not proper 
treatment for healthy horses, but it is simply fatal to sick ones. I have 
examined horses suffering from influenza which were standing in the stable 
under such conditions as I have described, with no appetite, a temperature 
over 105°, quickened breathing, rapid weak pulse, and great prostration, and 
have at once had them placed in a clean, well-ventilated loose box or stable, 
warm clothing put over them, and gave them anything that they would eat or 
drink, but little or no medicine, and within twenty-four hours the temperature 
would often be reduced to under 102°, the breathing normal, pulse firmer 
and nearly natural, while the appetite was fast returning, the animals making 
a rapid and satisfactory recovery. I readily admit that there are many of the 
stables so constructed that it is practically impossible to obtain proper 
ventilation without creating more or less of a draught. But even 
a little draught is preferable to impure air, providing the sick animal 
is comfortably clothed. Another great disadvantage during the rainy 
season in and around Cape Town is the scarcity of dry bedding in 
the majority of stables. It is a questionable economy, even in dry weather, 
to turn outside the bedding that has been repeatedly saturated with urine in 
order that it may be used again and again in the stable. But what can be 
said in favour of the practice of retaining this soiled bedding in the stable 
when it is wet and saturated with excrementitious matter? I am surprised 
that more use is not made of sawdust for bedding in towns like Cape Town, 
where it could be obtained. If a little sawdust were put down under the 
dry grass or straw bedding, it would absorb the moisture and act as a 
disinfectant, and at the same time save the bedding. The wet and soiled 
sawdust could be swept out every morning with the manure, and a little fresh 
thrown over the stable during the day to keep it sweet and clean, or, better 
still, a little freshly-slaked lime or any of the disinfecting powders could be 
dusted over the stable after it is swept out every morning. These arrange- 
ments are of great advantage at any time, but they become absolutely essential 
during the prevalence of an epizootic of influenza like the present. 

With respect to medicine in the treatment of influenza, I have great 
reluctance to recommend the administration of fluid medicines to a horse 
when suffering from this disease, unless it is given under the immediate 
supervision of a veterinary surgeon, or some one with experience who will 
exercise the necessary care, because there is always more or less tenderness 
of the throat, and if the horse coughs while his head is being forcibly held 
up and the medicine is beiug poured down, unless the head is lowered 
immediately a portion of the medicine is very apt to enter the larynx and pass 
down the trachea into the lungs, giving rise to serious disease of these organs. 
Further, this danger is very much increased by the reprehensible practice 
which many Colonial horse-owners still persist in, of pouring fluid medicines 
down a horse’s nostrils. It is no uncommon thing fora veterinary surgeon to 
examine a horse suffering from some benign complaint, and to order a suitable 
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draught to be given him, and when he returns the following day expecting to 
find his patient improving, he is alarmed to discover that he is suffering from 
acute inflammation of the bronchial tubes and lungs—Broncho-pneumonia 
--and in a very critical condition. But asa rule, even in severe attacks of 
influenza, if proper hygienic measures are carried out medical intervention is 
not required very much. If the appetite is dainty give a few carrots, any 
green food that can be obtained, or a nice bran-mash. Give the food in small 
quantities, as he eats it, so that it is always fresh, and not allowed to lie in 
his manger until it becomes sour and stale. Give him his drinking water ina 
similar manner, by taking to him a little fresh every hour or two. Fresh, 
cool water is an excellent febrifuge to a sick animal. It is a pity 
that we haye not got a staff of trained grooms to attend to valuable sick 
animals. If the bowels are constipated, give a few injections of warm 
water and soap to relieve them, but trust rather to laxative food than 
to active purgatives to relax the bowels. If he is not too dainty and will eat 
it, give him doses of half-an-ounce of bicarbonate of soda or sulphate of soda 
in his mash twice a day; this will help to relieve the bowels. But if the 
patient refuses to eat his food or drink his water when medicine is mixed 
in it, leave the latter out ; it is of more importance that the patient should 
obtain suitable food and water than his medicine. When the appetite fails 
a little oatmeal may be mixed with his drinking water, and a little brandy or 
whisky may also be added when there is great debility. If the bowels are 
acting and the appetite fairly good, give him half-an-ounce of chlorate of 
potash daily; either mix it in a mash, or dissolve it first in a little water and 
sprinkle it on his forage. If the cough is severe and the throat painful, a 
mustard should be pasted around the throat, or a little embrocation may be 
gently rubbed in, but do not blister it severely. If the lungs become 
affected, rugs wrung out of boiling water, and firmly wrapped round the 
chest, and covered up with dry rugs, may be applied, but this is seldom 
carried out properly unless under the immediate supervision of an 
experienced groom. Hence it is preferable to cover the body well with dry 
tugs. But, as already stated, the principal consideration in the treatment of 
all forms of influenza is rest, pure air, comfort, and food of a nourishing and 
laxative nature.—From the Cafe Agricultural Journal. 





A HORSE KILLED BY ELECTRICITY. 


AN alarming accident occurred at West Hartlepool in connection with the 
electric tram service between that place and Hartlepool. The accident hap- 
pened at a late hour, and happily at a time when the streets were cleared of 
the customary Saturday night crowd. Just about midnight, at a point in 
Church Street, opposite Messrs. Backhouse and Co.'s bank, one of the over- 
head wires conveying the electric current by which the tramcars receive their 
motive power from the generating station, snapped and fell in front of a 
passing cab. The horse became entangled with the wire, and received the 
full force of the current of electricity. The animal was flung on to the tram- 
lines in the middle of the roadway, and with such conductors beneath it and 
the heavily charged wire connected to its body, the fate of the poor creature 
was soon sealed. The animal is described as having been enveloped in a 
perfect blaze of fire. It was scorched and roasted to death, and presented a 
shocking appearance. The cabman received a severe shock when the horse 
fell, and narrowly escaped being flung upon the wire. He, however, managed 
to scramble over the top of the cab and escape. Several men who attempted 
to help to get the horse away from the cab were injured by the electric current. 
Eventually the machinery was stopped and the current shut off.—Hud/ News. 
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RINDERPEST INVESTIGATIONS. 


RESOLUTION OF CONFERENCE. 


Memorandum adopted at the Conference held in Cape Town on the 4th 
and 15th October, 1897, between the Colonial Veterinary Surgeon, the 
Director of the Bacteriological Institute, and the Medical Officers in 
charge of the Koch Laboratory, Kimberley. 

Tus Conference, while acknowledging the services which Dr. Koch has 

rendered to South Africa by his discovery of the value of gall obtained from 

sick animals as a protection against Rinderpest, and of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of cattle which have been temporarily preserved by the application of 
that method before any other was discovered, now recommend : 

‘-(a) That inoculation with bile, either pure (Dr. Koch’s) or glycerinated 

(Dr. Edington’s), should not be adopted in any district in which it has not 

already been commenced, as more satisfactory, and more permanent results 

are obtained from the use of serum, and the latter method can be more suc- 
cessfully applied in clean herds than in herds which have been: previously 
inoculated with bile. 

(6) In all cases where cattle have been inoculated with Koch’s bile, it is 
not recommended that it be followed by an inoculation with virulent blood 
on the tenth day, because experience shows that unless this blood inocula- 
tion is followed by a decided reaction, which occurs very rarely, it does not 
appear to increase the immunity already conferred by the bile. In the case 
of dairy cattle, which have been inoculated with Koch’s bile, and the owner 
does not wish to inoculate them with serum and virulent blood in order to 
communicate a modified form of disease to them, as such a course would 
cause them to cease the secretion of their milk, and, in many instances, to 
cast their calves also, it is recommended that such owners may, with advan- 
tage, re-inoculate their milch cows with pure bile as a means of protecting 
them from the disease for several months, and retaining their milk at the 
same time. 

With respect to glycerinated bile, the method has included the inoculation 
of one-tenth of a cubic centimetre of virulent blood on the tenth day following, 
and it has been recommended that a second blood inoculation should be made 
fourteen to seventeen days later. In many cases very satisfactory results 
have followed this second blood inoculation, but in some cases, where the 
cattle entirely resisted the first blood inoculation—e.g., where none in the 
herd sickened—the second blood inoculation has been followed by a con- 
siderable mortality. Hence this conference, while none opposing a second 
inoculation of blood, does not recommend its universal adoption, as it is 
attended with considerable risk. 

With respect to serum, the members of the conference are of opinion that 
properly prepared serum is superior to and much more convenient for use 
than defibrinated blood, and they would strongly recommend the use of the 
former in preference to the latter when it can be obtained. But in order to 
meet any sudden outbreaks that may arise in districts far removed from the 
centres where the serum is being prepared, they recommend that some 
fortified salted cattle be sent to such districts to meet their wants until such 
time as serum can be sent to them. 


DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS RESPECTING THE USE OF SERUM AND 
DEFIBRINATED BLOOD. 
Serum.—The Agricultural Department provides serum of a high immunis- 
ing power; it is placed in bottles, and will keep for a considerable time. 
Directions for use are also sent out with each consignment. 
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With respect to healthy herds, the use of serum alone does not confer a 
long immunity. It is, therefore, necessary to infect healthy animals with 
Rinderpest, and the experiments already conducted indicate that this may be 


14th safely and satisfactorily accomplished by injecting subcutaneously virulent 
n, the blood on the one side of the animal and serum on the other. This process 
7S in gives the disease to the healthy animals in a modified form, and although 
some may require a second dose of serum most of them will recover. 
h has The Department, however, recommend that clean herds should not be in- 
| from oculated with serum until the disease has actually appeared in them, or in 
thou- their immediate neighbourhood. When herds become infected, these should 
ion of be injected with serum immediately. Those animals in the herd which, on 
examination, show a normal temperature, should be injected with virulent 
inated blood, or be kept in close, continuous association with the infected animals by 
as not kraaling them together every night. 
esults The use of serum in herds previously inoculated with bile.—It is useless 
e suc- to attempt to infect whole herds which have been previously inoculated with 
iously bile, because it does not seem possible to give all such inoculated animals the 
disease simultaneously. Most of the cattle will become sick after the injec- 
, it is tion of virulent blood, but many may remain unaffected, as the immunity 
blood conferred by the bile is still effective and protects them, and they will in con- 
ocula- sequence not become salted. In these herds the most satisfactory course to 
es not pursue is for the owner to obtain a sufficient supply of serum and inject the 
- case cattle with it as soon as they are observed to be sick, or the thermometer 
owner indicates a rise of temperature. Cattle already sick require a larger dose of 
der to serum than those that are healthy, and in severe cases a second dose even 
would may be necessary. 
ces, to 
advan- DEFIBRINATED BLoop, 
ecting 
at the 


Directions for its preparation and use. 


ae In case a farmer is in possession of salted cattle, and is so situated that | 

made he cannot obtain the highly immunising serum, he can utilize the blood of 

renuiite such animals. : ‘ 

re. the The salted animal may be either one which has recovered from a natural 

in the attack of the disease, or from an attack following inoculation. In any case, 

. os the animal selected should be in good condition, free from disease, and must 

sonal have recovered from Rinderpest at least six weeks. ; 

s it is _ It is better, where possible, to prepare or fortify these salted animals by | 

injections of virulent blood, commencing with Io c.c., then 20, 50, and lastly 

= thet 100 c.c. at intervals of ten days. ; ; ; ; | 

a an Obtain a clean iron pail, enamelled if possible, or a tin pitcher with a 

of the closely-fitting lid, wash it thoroughly, then fill with water, and boil the water 

én init fora quarter of an hour. : 

i Make a whisk or brush of iron by unravelling a length of iron rope, boil 

, ene this in the bucket or pail. ’ 

1 ou Cast the salted animal, cut the hair of the neck from over the jugular vein, | 
wash the part thoroughly, and then rub it with a disinfectant, such as a 5 per | 
cent. solution of carbolic acid, in water or sheep dip and water. 

, Empty the water out of the bucket or pitcher. Bleed the animal into it, 
and at the same time whip the blood with the iron brush until it is covered 

F with the white fibrin of the blood. This will be accomplished in about ten 
aaa minutes or a quarter of an hour. 


Strain the defibrinated blood through a well-boiled piece of muslin, or 
butter cloth. 
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Inject this defibrinated blood in doses of 100 or 200 c.c. into the “ sick” 
animals, under the skin only—not into the muscles—either behind the 
shoulder or into the dewlap. 

D. HuTcHEon. 
ALEXANDER EDINGTON, 
WILHELM KOLLE. 
Department of Agriculture, GEORGE TURNER. 
Cape Town, 15th October, 1897. 


The following communications on the subject of Rinderpest inoculation 
have been addressed to the Department in connection with the report made 
by Dr. Turner and Dr. Kolle, dated Kimberley, September 11th, 1897, pub- 
lished in the Agricultural Journal of the 30th September, 1897 :— 

Bacteriological Institute, 
Grahamstown, 
The Honourable October 9th, 1897. 
The Secretary for Agriculture, Cape Town. 

Sir,—My attention having been drawn to a report appearing in the 
Government Gazette of the 24th inst. by Drs. Turner and Kolle, and as these 
gentlemen offer certain critical remarks with reference to conclusions and 
results obtained by the use of glycerinated bile, I have the houour to offer a 
few remarks on the subject in question. 


Glycerinated Bile. 


This method, which was devised by me, was discovered in the following 
manner :— 

As shown in my Annual Report for 1896, I was engaged upon an investiga- 
tion of rinderpest, with the object of attempting to devise some method of 
protective inoculation, previous to the arrival of Dr. Koch in this country. 

The line of work which I had taken up was for the most part concerned 
with the blood of animals suffering from rinderpest, and I showed with 
regard to such blood that if it were drawn from the jugular vein, aseptically 
into sterile bottles which contained a small amount of neutral citrate of 
potash in solution in water, that such blood did not coagulate, and could 
thereafter be made use of for producing the disease in healthy animals. 

Certain peculiar facts with regard to this bleod were then noted : 

1. It was found that such blood lost all its virulence after being kept for 
nine days (the mean daily temperature having been about 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit in the shade). 

2. Where the blood, after keeping for six days, was used to inoculate 
a healthy animal the malady produced was modified in character and the 
animal recovered. ‘ 

3. Where the blood was used within five days of its withdrawal from the 
body, virulent rinderpest was produced. 

Thus from a consideration of Clause 2 it will be seen that theoretically a 
method had been devised for the induction of an attenuated form of rinder- 
pest, but as it was obviously impossible to hit off the exact period during 
which such a condition would be produced, the result in the field would be 
either to fail in setting up the disease at all or to set up virulent rinderpest, 
unless the exact stage had been hit off and the attenuated form set up. 

These observations have been amply corroborated in the field, for as I have 
been in the habit of sending blood to start various bile stations, it has 
happened on several occasions that where the blood was overcarried on the 
railway or by other means delayed in being used until after the sixth or 
seventh day, no rinderpest was produced, which in one case in which the 
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blood was used at the exact period when attenuation had set in a very large 
number of the animals inoculated were salted. 

On mixing freshly-drawn rinderpest blood with an equal amount of gly- 
cerine, I found that coagulation ensued. I thereafter pressed the soft clot 
through muslin in such a manner as to bie«kit up very finely, and then 
inoculated an animal with it, using 4 c.c. by subcutaneous injection. As no 
rinderpest followed, I inferred that either the glycerine used in the experiment 
had destroyed the virus, or that some physical change occasioned during the 
process of coagulation had had this effect. 

In order to determine this point I took some blood which had been-already 
drawn for three days into citrate solution, and I mixed this with an equal 
volume of glycerine and used 23 c.c. to inoculate each of two cattle. Within 
three days the temperature of each animal began to rise, and they eventually 
died from rinderpest. I therefore concluded that glycerine had practically 
no destructive effect on the virus, but that coagulation seemed to destroy it. 

At a later period, after the publication of my report, I discovered that if 
blood is mixed with citrate solution, kept for a few days and subsequently 
mixed with glycerine, and this again kept for eight days to ensure that time 
has permitted of the death of the virus, this material can be made use of for 
the immunisation of healthy cattle. 

Experiments made with this material showed that the inoculation of cattle 
with 20 to 30 c.c. of this material produced a weak immunity during the 
second week following, which was of such a character as to permit of the 
animals withstanding the injection of a small amount of virulent blood. 

As, however, this method demanded considerable expert skill in bleeding 
aseptically, and the use of sterile bottles of a solution of the citrate, it 
seemed scarcely practicable to put it onthe field, although I still believe that 
were this disease not of so widespread a character, so that virus could be sent 
to the Institute, this method might be brought to a considerable state of 
perfection. 

Previous to this Dr. Koch had announced his method of using the bile of 
rinderpest cattle, and when reports began to appear of the fresh gall having 
produced rinderpest in previously healthy herds, I thought it advisable to 
determine whether this method which I had applied to the blood could not 
also be applied to the bile, because it seemed to me that the immunising 
property which I had discovered in the blood might have much in common 
with that in the bile. 

Owing to the fact that Dr. Koch’s name had been associated with the bile 
method, I hesitated to make any public statement with regard to this dis- 
covery, and contented myself meanwhile by announcing the fact to my 
colleague, Mr. Hutcheon, the Colonial Veterinary Surgeon, and at a latter 
date in a communication to the Under Secretary for Agricultnre on another 
matter I took occasion to inform him of the fact that the addition of glycerine 
to bile did not destroy the immunising power. 

Some time later, on its having been suggested to me that I might find 
space for my further experiments with regard to rinderpest at the Kimberley 
Station, I proceeded there, and finding after my arrival that no effort had up 
till that time been made to make a trial of this method, or to attempt corro- 
boration, I made myself a further series of experiments. These experiments, 
which I shall shortly recount, having had most successful results, Mr. 
Hutcheon urged me to make an extended trial in the field. 

The experiments up to this date had been as follows :— 

(1) Ten head of milk cattle at Taungs.—These were inoculated on the 
day previous to my departure for Kimberley by Mr. Duncan Campbell, 
M.R.C.V.S., Assistant to the Colonial Veterinary Surgeon, with 15 c.c. 
glycerinated bile. They were more or less exposed to infection the same 
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day, being mixed with six cattle which had rinderpest in more or less 
severe forms, At a later date Mr. Robertson, M.R.C.V.S., my assistant, 
proceeded to Taungs, and inoculated them with o5 c.c. of virulent 
defibrinated blood. Ihad no infected cattle at that time at Kimberley, and 
Dr. Turner was good enough to give me the blood I required. Of these 
cattle one died and the others made a good recovery. 

(2) Twenty head of cattle at Kimberley—These were inoculated with a 
mixture of glycerinated blood and glycerinated bile. They also received 
virulent blood in the dose of 0-2 c.c. None of this herd died, and they were 
running at a later date among infected cattle. 

(3) Three head of cattle at Kimberley.—Two of these were each 
inoculated with 15 c.c. glycerinated bile, while the third had twelve 
centimetres of glycerinated blood and eight centimetres of glycerinated 
bile. Ten days later they each received ‘2 c.c. defibrinated blood. None 
died. Eight days later one of the first and the last each received 2 c.c. of 
defibrinated blood without any evil effect. 

(4) Eleven animals at Kimberley.—The first four pairs and the last three 
singles in the series were each inoculated with different biles, of which 
only two could be said to be good green biles. Two were yellowish green, 
one brown, one brown-red, and two pale yellow. One of the singles was 
inoculated with one of the yellow biles, which had been kept in glycerine 
for only 24 hours. This animal suffered from a rise of temperature within 
three days, and died eventually of rinderpest. None of the other animals 
suffered, although they each had o'2 c.c. of virulent blood freshly drawn, 
and on this occasion taken into citrate solution. 

(Signed) ALEXANDER EpINGTON, M.D., 
Director. 
(To be continued.) 





MEASURES TO BE TAKEN FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
GLANDERS IN HORSES, 


Lecture delivered by M. Nocard at the 13th International Medical Congress, 
held at Moscow, September, 1897. 


I.—Every horse presenting any symptoms whatever, which can be attributed 
to glanders or to farcy, ought to be subjected to the mallein test; if the 
mallein causes a complete reaction, both organic and thermic, the horse is 
declared glandered, and is slaughtered without delay; if, on the other hand, 
the mallein causes no action, the horse is declared non-glandered, whatever 
be the appearance of the symptoms or lesions that it presents. 

II].—When a horse is found to be glandered, all the horses that have shared 
the same stable with it should be subjected to the mallein test. After the 
test, they are divided into two groups; in the first we put the sound animals, 
that is, those which have shown no signs of reaction, organic or thermic; 
their owner may have free use of them ; a special stable ought to be fitted up 
for them and thoroughly disinfected ; no fresh animals ought to be admitted 
without having undergone the mallein test. The second group will include 
all the suspected auimals, that is to say all those which have reacted to the 
mallein in a manner more or less complete; these horses must be carefully 
counted and marked, and must be rigorously isolated from the sound animals, 
in a special stable thoroughly disinfected ; a special staff of attendants will be 
attached to them, with instruments for grooming them or fastening them up, 
drinking troughs, buckets, mangers or nose-bags devoted to their use 
exclusively ; every month or every two months they must undergo a fresh 
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injection of mallein; those which besides reaction to the mallein, finally show 
any one of the clinical signs of glanders or of farcy must be slaughtered 
without delay ; those, however, which shall have undergone two successive 
injections of mallein without reaction shall be declared sound and be given 
over to their owner to be used as he pleases. This is the procedure which is 
followed in France; it has the great advantage of reducing as much as 
possible the sacrifices imposed on the proprietor : it allows cf his preserving 
a fair proportion of the contaminated animals, whose lungs contained specific 
lesions, recent or scattered, at the time of the first test; in fact, long 
experience has established the fact that many of these animals, when 
prevented by isolation from every opportunity of fresh infection, rapidly get 
cured of the pulmonary lesions with which they were attacked; it would, 
therefore, be too much to demand their slaughter, as long as no exterior 
symptom comes to show us that the malady is gaining ground, and is on the 
point of triumphing over the resistance of the organism. 

Besides the measures applicable to stables which are known to be infected, 
there are others of a more general kind, which would allow of the discovery 
of the suspected animals and of the lessening of the chances of infection of 
the sound animals : 

(a) In countries in which military commissions make periodical lists of the 
horses fit for service in the army, these commissions would do a great service 
by pointing out to the sanitary authorities the horses presenting symptoms 
which might be connected with glanders. 

(4) An effective supervision of fairs and markets, slaughter-houses for 
horses, and places where they are killed and skinned, would allow of inspec- 
tion of a great number of unknown foci of infection and of applying to them 
sanitary measures capable of suppressing them at once. 

(c) The horses of coach-hirers, commercial travellers, travelling merchants, 
hawkers, bargemen, boatmen, travelling showmen, etc., being more particu- 
larly exposed to contract glanders, should be made the object of a periodical 
sanitary visit ; they ought not to go about the country without a health certi- 
ficate from the sanitary authority; this certificate ought to hold good for a 
fixed period, as short as possible ; it ought to be shown every time it is re- 
quired by the sanitary authority or the mayor (or magistrates) of the com- 
munity. 

(2) Finally, inn-stables ought to be thoroughly disinfected periodically, as 
often as possible, and especially on the day after fairs and markets held in 
the locality; the disinfection ought to be directed principally to the troughs, 
mangers, racks, walls, rings, buckets, baskets, and nose-bags which are in 
constant use. 

H-ving stated the principles of my treatment I now proceed briefly to 
justity them :— 

I.--The whole system is founded on the methodical use of mallein. 
Mallein, in fact, provokes in horses which are glandered in any -degree 
whatsoever a total of general and local phenomena which we designate under 
the name of reaction: when the mallein provokes in a suspected horse a 
reaction which is both thermic and organic, we may affirm that this horse is 
glandered. When onthe other hand the mallein provokes no reaction, we 
may affirm that the animal is not glandered, whatever be the appearance of 
the lesions it presents. And so mallein allows of my differentiating from 
glanders and farcy, several diseases which used to be, and still often are, con- 
fused with it. On this first point there is no longer at the present moment 
any possible room for doubt ; itis by tens of thousands that observations and 
experiments have been recorded which establish the incomparable diagnostic 
value of mallein. 

If.—It is very seldom that a case of glanders remains isolated in a stable 
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containing a number of horses; as a rule, other animals in contact with the 
diseased one become glandered in their turn, but they may for a long time 
preserve all the appearances of good health, and, when the clinical signs of 
the disease bncome apparent, these horses have already been for a long time 
spreading around them the germs of glanders and have thus been able in 
their turn to infect other horses. Up to that time immune mallein lets us 
know in a few hours which animals in the infected stables have really caught 
the infection and which, on the other hand, have escaped it; after this the 
sound animals may be separated from the diseased ones and protected from 
all chance of contagion. The number is often considerable of horses which 
react to mallein in a stable in' which glanders has been only discovered 
late in the day; the reaaon is, contrary to what one might expect, 
that owing to the extreme fragility of the bacillus of glanders, it is 
especially through the digestive organs that the disease spreads. Give 
a horse along with his food, solid or liquid, a small quantity of 
virulent glanderous cultures and it will be quite sufficient to make 
him glandered in a day or two. Before the experiment the animal 
did not react to mallein; eight to ten days after it reacted in the clearest 
manner, and, were it slaughtered, there would be found in its lungs miliary 
tubercles quite similar to those of the natural disease. Herein lies the 
danger of the common drinking troughs which are the rule in the army and 
in the majority of important stables. Let a glandered animal snort ‘into it, 
and the conditions will be given for a great number of the sound horses 
which come to drink after it being infected in theirturn. Herein, too, lies 
the great danger of inn stables, which are successively occupied by horses 
from every direction without the precautlon being taken of cleaning out 
troughs, mangers, or racks. It is a fact that glanders can take its rise from 
all manner of inoculation, from the deposit of glanderous discharge on a 
wound or excoriation, from rubbing a mucous membrane, in itself intact, with 
an infected sponge, from the surgical use of an instrument stained with 
glanderous pus. Asound horse can be experimentally infected with glanders 
by inoculation beneath the epidermis, by hypodermic, intravenous or tracheal 
injection, by pulverisation in the trachea, etc. ; but if, on autopsy of the horse, 
we find the lungs crammed with glanderous lesions, these lesions are not 
miliary tubercles like those of the natural malady, but rather infarctuses, 
more or less widely spread, multiple and limited centres of glanderous 
pneumonia or broncho-pneumonia, more or less analogous to those which we 
find in the ass after inoculation with a glanderous*product. I repeat that the 
sole means of obtaining experimentally miliary tubercles of the lung identical 
with those of natural glanders, is to z#ges¢ the virulent product, whether 
culture, discharge, or pus. I have experimented with this end in view on 32 
horses, one ass, and two mules, and I have always obtained the same 
results; the 35 animals took glanders from the 3rd to the 8th day after 
ingestion of the virulent product; in 17 of them, glanders was brought to 
light only by reaction to mallein; in the other 18 it manifested itself by the 
ordinary clinical signs. 

III.—Mallein having discovered those of the horses in the suspected stable 
which, without giving any external signs, are yet suffering from internal 
glanderous lesions, one would think that there ought to be no hesitation 
about slaughtering these glandered horses. All the same, I would recom- 
mend that only those should be slaughtered which present any one of the 
clinical signs of the malady. As for the others, however numerous they may 
be, they can be kept carefully isolated from the sound animals, and made the 
best of, just as before, with this limitation, that they undergo every month, or 
every two months, the mallein test, and when they have stood two successive 
tests without reacting, they can be stabled with the rest of the sound animals, 
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and be put at the free disposal of their owner, for they will have been cured, 
completely and definitely cured of the glanderous lesions of the lung with 
which they were affected. Cured! you will say; a glandered horse cured ! 
Certainly it can be cured, and the fact is far from being one that seldom 
happens. The first time I spoke about the possibility of curing glanders, I 
roused a perfect tempest of clamours; I ventured to touch on the “dogma” 
of the incurability of glanders in the horse. I had to multiply experiments 
and accumulate facts to overcome the violent and almost universal opposition 
which my proposition provoked. Observe that I never claimed that all 
horses which were glandered could be cured; on the contrary, it is my 
opinion that glanders, such as we used to know it, ought to be considered as 
practically incurable; when the swelling, running of mucus, or nasal or 
cutaneous ulcerations make their appearance—which used to be called long 
ago the commencement of the malady, and what is only, in reality, 
the ‘beginning of the end”—we can say that the organism 
is conquered in the struggle in which it has been engaged with the microbe 
invader ; the cells have been powerless to stop the spreading of the glanderous 
bacilli, and there are so few chances of their succeeding in gaining the upper 
hand, that it is far better to have slaughtered as soon as possible, as incurable 
and dangerous, the horse that is from a clinical point of view glandered. But 
glanders with external symptoms—the only kind we were formerly acquainted 
with—is only the last phase of the malady; the first is represented by those 
nodular lesions of the lung of which mallein has shown us the extreme 
frequency in the infected centres. It is these initial lesions, discrete and 
limited, which accidental ingestion has provoked, ingestion not necessarily 
repeated, of food contaminated by discharge or pus,—these lesions, I repeat, 
which may develop in silence in the depths of the lungs, and which very 
often end in fina! decay, in definite cicatrisation, without their existence 
having been at any moment dreamt of. There are a great number of facts 
which prove this. One of the most striking and best known of these, because 
of its having given rise to numerous and violent discussions, is that 
relating to the cavalry quarters at Montoire. Glanders having made 
its appearance there in the early months of 1892, the Minister of 
War gave orders that all the horses at the depot should be sub- 
jected to the mallein test ; a commission was entrusted with the 
direction of the operation, and ordered to make a report on the results 
obtained. In addition to the horses presenting external signs which could be 
attributed to glanders, the mallein provoked reaction in a considerable num- 
ber of horses which showed absolutely no sign which would allow of their 
being considered suspicious. At different periods the commission had a 
certain number of these animals slaughtered ; on the 21st August, 1892, it had 
other eleven slaughtered belonging to the group of those which had not re- 
acted to mallein. In all the animals slaughtered, whether they had reacted 
or not to mallein, identical pulmonary lesions were found, consisting especially 
of grayish or transparent miliary tubercles, without any central caseous point, 
without a fibrous shelf, and without any inflammatory aureole in the periphery. 
The gianderous nature of these tubercles was admitted by all the members of 
the commission except one, which explains one of the conclusions of the 
report : ‘Horses which have not reacted to mallein ought not to be con- 
sidered immune from glanders.” But what the report does not mention is 
that, while affirming the glanderous origin of these tubercles, I then gave vent 
to the opinion that, if these horses had not reacted to mallein, it 
was because they had recovered from the glanderous lesions with 
which they were affected; because the tubercles found in the 
lungs were no _ longer virulent and contained no longer any 
living glanderous bacilli. This opinion, which was regarded as heretical, has 
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been confirmed by all the cases observed since then. The eleven subjects 
which we were speaking of had been taken at random from the group of 105 
horses in the stable at Montoire which had not reacted to mallein ; it is, then, 
quite possible that the 94 horses of the same group left alive had also in their 
lungs lesions ofa similar kind ; in other words, all the effective force of horses 
at Montoire must have been infected more or less seriously at a given 
moment. If we consider that the matter concerns a cavalry depot in which 
there is absolute promiscuity, in which the animals are entirely free both by 
night and day, in the stable and on the common to snuff at one another, to 
bite one another, to eat out of the same rack and drink out of the same 
trough, if we conslder, above all, that glanders had lain there unnoticed for 
nearly five months, we can quite well understand how at a given moment all 
the horses in the stable may have had glanderous lung tubercles. And yet 
from the time of the first injection to which all the horses were without 
exception subjected (28th to 31st May, 1892), a certain number of them 
had not reacted, 97 out of 233. Thereason was that for several weeks all the 
horses had been put out to grass, in the meadow belonging to the depot ; the 
change from infected surroundings, the rigorous individual isolation, 
the suppression of every new opportunity for infection, the permanent living 
in the fresh air, the good feeding, had already let a certain number of the 
subjects get better of the infinitesimal and scattered lesions with which they 
were affected. What proves it is that at the time of the following injections 
the number of animals no longer reacting to mallein went on increasing every 
time ; which finally meant that 78 horses from Montoire, which mallein had 
declared glandered or suspicious, were able, after five or six months at grass, 
to be distributed amongst various regiments and perform active service, 
without any one of them after that presenting any disquieting symptoms. In 
fact, what happened in the case of the horses at Montovire is what happens in 
the case of all troop-horses seriously infected with glanders; after several 
months of rigorous individual isolation, extending to all the effective staff, the 
horses are put to work again without, as a rule, glanders reappearing. The 
sole difference to be noted is that, in the case of Montoire, we know that all the 
horses, or almost all of them, had pulmonary lesions at the moment of their 
being put out to grass, and, up to this time, nobody had ever made, or been able 
to make, the same statement. Analogous facts have been observed in Russia: 
in 1893,658 horses of a reserve cavalry brigade at Charkoff were subjected to the 
mallein test ; on 290 only had the mallein an entirely negative effect ; and yet, 
after several months of close watching and isolation, after slaughtering a small 
number of suspected animals which had become clinically glandered, as the 
greater part of the survivors had ceased to react, they were put to work 
again without any of them subsequently presenting the least symptoms of 
gianders. Here is another fact of the same kind, even more convincing, 
which I came across in a tramway company’s stables in Paris. Several 
cases of glanders having been observed, all the horses in the stables, about 
160, were subjected to the mallein test; of 29 which reacted, three only 
showed symptoms which were in any way significant ; they were slaughtered ; 
autopsy revealed in them old glanderous lesions. Of the remaining 26, of 
which not one presented the slightest symptom, 12 of the oldest or most 
worthless were slaughtered; in all there existed pulmonary tubercles, in 
varying numbers, of which many were translucid. It might be affirmed, then, 
that the 14 other horses, equally sound to all appearances, but which had 
reacted to mallein just as the first had, had, like them, pulmonary lesions ; 
yet they were kept isolated in a special stable, and were twice a month 
injected with mallein. After a month or two, 11 of these horses ceased to 
react, and afterwards mallein had no effect on them. They were sent back 
among the sound animals, and worked extremely hard without any one of 
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them showing the slightest symptom of glanders. Subjected again to mallein 
after ten months of this work, not one of them reacted; they can thus be 
considered completely and definitely cured. 


(To be continued.) 


— apveERTISING. 
The Veterinarian. 
“ Fu’ Hochs.” 


DuRING the past show season several Clydesdale exhibitors were greatly 
surprised to find that various high-bred animals, which in the previous 
season had at different shows been ruled out of the prize-list on account of 
their having ‘fu’ hochs,” had come up smiling and carried the leading honours, 
while their hocks were as clean and correct as if they had never shown a 
trace of “bog spavin.” Several noted prize-winners in the Lothians and 
West of Scotland districts were prominently noted in connection with this 
matter. It now appears that the various animals which had thus been so 
effectually cured of bog spavin had all been operated on by Mr. Deans, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham, who has made a specialty of 
treating this disorder. His system of operation and treatment for bog spavin 
was one of his own devising, and is altogether different from the orthodox 
method of treatment. It has, however, the merit of being very successful, 
and Mr. Deans is finding his skill very largely drawn upon by stud-owners 
whose animals are troubled with “ fu’ hochs.”— North British Agriculturist. 


Extracts from sForetgn Yournals. 


THE STRUGGLE WITH TUBERCULOSIS. 


A special committee of the German Agricultural Society held a meeting in 
Berlin, on 11th October last, under the presidency of Dr. Lydtin, at which 
Professors Eggeling, Ostertag, and Eber were present. Amongst the 
questions discussed was the following: How can the society aid the efforts to 
stamp out tuberculosis of the domestic animals? Attention was drawn to 
the fact that it is very difficult to get non-tuberculous cattle to breed from; 
this was specially the case with regard to bulls, as must soon become evident. 
The fact that animals that have been once treated with tuberculin do not 
react for a long time afterwards, even when they are tuberculous, opens the 
door to all kinds of deception and fraud. It is therefore, necessary, say the 
Committee, to prohibit the free sale of tuberculin; only veterinary surgeons 
should be allowed to use it; to sell tuberculin and syringes to farmers and 
others is simply to encourage trading in infected animals. The Committee 
resolved that it is of the utmost importance, for the production of non- 
reacting bulls, that special breeding stations be forthwith established ; 
further that non-reacting bulls be set apart in special places, in order 
that they may not be afterwards infected with tuberculosis. Professor 
Eber pointed to the fact that the stamping out of tuberculosis was making 
very slow progress in spite of the truth that tuberculin had proved 
itself a good diagnostic agent. There was still a prejudice amongst 
farmers and iand-owners against it. Many of them had no notion 
at all, or at the best had very false notions, of the benefits conferred 
by tuberculin inoculation. It was resolved to recommend that in 
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breeding districts every effort should be made to acquaint breeders with the 
danger of the disease by means of instructive lectures, and to encourage the 
use of preventive measures by granting premiums to owners of herds in 
which, by the use of Professor Bang’s method, it can be shown that the 
disease has been eradicated, and by encouragiug an extension of the national 
insurance of losses caused by the disease. 

In the dairy districts, where it is not so much a question of breeding as 
of milk production, it was agreed that inoculation was not of less importance. 
The high percentage of reacting animals in dairy districts was causing 
absolute terror. Owners of milch-cows were asking themselves seriously 
if they could conscientiously continue to sell the milk of such animals. Let 
it be said for the purpose of calming them: a reacting cow may yet produce 
perfectly harmless milk. The value of tuberculin-reaction for the dairy- 
farmer lies not in the guarantee of the production of milk free from bacilli, 
but in the possibility of arriving at the real value of his herd. If he wishes 
to produce “sanitary” milk he may satisfy himself as to the constitution of 
his milk by asking a veterinary surgeon to inoculate a quantity of it into rab- 
bits or guinea-pigs. Of course a thorough clinical examination of the milch- 
cows is of the utmost importance. 

The committee resolved, as the result of its deliberations, that the Society 
must bestir itself to stamp out tuberculosis by persuading the public of the 
value of the tuberculin test and the advantages to be gained thereby. To 
obtain such a result it was necessary to use every effort to remove prejudices 
on the part of land owners and farmers against the use of tuberculin by giving 
lectures and by the publication of articles in agricultural journals. Further, 
the Society might agitate the question of the indemnification of owners ; it 
might also offer rewards for the discovery of a chemical test for the diagnosis 
of the extent of tuberculosis, as also for the discovery of the means of curing 
animals only slightly affected with tuberculosis.—Deutsche Thierdrt. 
Wochenschr. 


EPIZOOTIC OF TYPHOID LARYNGO-TRACHEITIS IN A FRENCH 
ARTILLERY REGIMENT. 


From 13th April to 3rd June a great number of horses in the regiment were 
attacked with laryngo-tracheitis which seemed from the very commencement 
as if it were likely to spread over the whole stud. Ninety-four horses were 
treated, of which 63 were sent to the infirmary; 31 which showed only a 
cough and want of appetite, without discharge or increase of temperature, were 
left in the batteries, ’ 

Course of the disease.—The affections raged equally in all the various kinds 
of horses, without distinction of age or position in the stables. It attacked 
even a larger number than that officially stated, for many had the cough but 
continued working. Examination of the stable-lists shows only ten cases of 
two neighbours attacked by the disease, and two cases of three neighbours. 
There were two phases of the disease distinctly marked out by the intensity 
of the symptoms from the very start, the former showing itself from 13th April 
to 24th May, and the latter, much shorter, from 24th May to 3rd June. The 
former was the normal evolution of the disease ; the latter showed an inten- 
sification of the fever-phenomena which was attributed to the fact that certain 
animals slightly affected were not brought to us for inspection till after under- 
going pretty violent exercise. To be plain: at the beginning of the outbreak 
a good deal of uncertainty was felt, and as soon as the slightest symptom 
showed itself the patient was brought before us, but as soon as it was known 
that the disease was benign, less care was taken and many horses were 
allowed to work which were coughing. 
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Symptoms.—The symptom which drew our attention in the batteries was a 
rough, dry, painful cough, often capricious and easily produced by the action 
of cold air when the animals were taken out of their stables, by ingestion of 
liquids or by running the horses at a trot. Pressure of the larynx and trachea 
indicated sensibility in these regions by producing fits of coughing which 
proceeded distinctly from the larynx in many cases, and from the trachea in 
others. When drinking from the bucket there was no discharge from the 
nostrils, so that we could lay aside all suspicion of pharyngitis. Buccal 
cavity nearly always viscous; serous, mucous, or purulent discharge, always 
bilateral. Salivation generally abundant. The discharge often only sero- 
mucous when the disease was not fully evolved. The cough generally dis- 
appeared a few days before the discharge. The following statement shows 
the temperature curves: 11 horses showed no fever, 27 showed a temperature 
varying from 100° to 102° Fahr., rarely above (this was the most common) ; 
22 presented the extreme fever type, which means a very high temperature at 
the outset, and rising on the first day to a little over 105° Fahr. ; but this 
temperature did not !ast long, and generally fell to 100° the next day. The 
highest temperature was noticed specially during the second period—from 
24th May onwards—with the following symptoms: At the outset very marked 
febrile reaction, but of short duration (24 hours), shiverings continuing for 
two or three hours, accelerated respirafion, sometimes even dyspnoea, dejec- 
tion, sleepiness, mucous membranes injected, pulse feeble, often imperceptible, 
There was generally want of appetite and pretty abundant salivation, sensi- 
bility of the larynx and trachea, fits of coughing laryngeal or tracheal. Only 
one horse succumbed to pleuro-pneumonia, following on and complicated by 
the laryngo-tracheitis. 

M. Rohr, the veterinary surgeon of the regiment, had to combat, between 
October, 1896, and February, 1897, a severe outbreak of typhoid pneumonia, 
in which 176 horses were attacked, and when M. Rohr informed me of the 
above outbreak of laryngo-tracheitis, I at once thought it was a fresh outburst 
of the former disease. The new infection remained benign either because 
the infective agents were less virulent, or perhaps because a certain immunity 
had been conferred by the former epizootic. M. Rohr sent me some of the 
discharge, and I searched for the typhic cocco-bacillus ; this I had the good 
fortune to find, along with numerous microbic species, and especially 
streptococci. This observation proved the nature of the disease, and 
allowed me to register with certainty an interesting clinical modification of 
typhoid infection which till then had only been suspected by one or two 
surgeons.—(M. LIGNIERES, in the Recueil de Med. Vet.) 


TUBERCULOSIS WITHOUT COUGH. 


A WRITER in the Progrés Vétérinaire reports a case of a cow which had been 
ina farmer’s possession fora year and had been utilised by him for drawing a 
light plough. One day she refused to do her work properly and seemed very 
lazy ; then she began to diminish visibly in girth, although her appetite still 
remained as good as ever. When the veterinary surgeon was called in he 
found no discharge from the nose, there was no cough and had not been for a 
long time: the respiration was not accelerated, and yet the surgeon at once 
suspected tuberculosis, although on the closest physical examination of the 
thoracic cavity he could find nothing abnormal. A few weeks later the tuber- 
culin test was applied and there resulted continuant fever with a tem- 
perature varying from 102° to 10350 Fahr. The emaciation went 
steadily on and the appetite went down. Still there was no cough, and no 
pain could be detected anywhere, no discomfort even on pressing the spinal 
column. Nevertheless tuberculosis was present, because when the hand was 
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pushed into the rectum a great mass of tuberculous nodules could be found 
lying in the recesses of the abdomen. A fortnight after this discovery the 
cow gave birth to a calf and suddenly expired. At the Jost-mortem it was 
found that the surface of both lungs was thickly covered with pearly nodules 
but the substance of the lungs was itself quite free ; on the other hand, there 
was fonnd in the bronchial tubes a great mass of tubercles so closely crowded 
together in some parts that the older ones were thickened at their border and 
were degenerating. Now it was explained why there had been no cough and 
no discharge; so long as air still circulated in the bronchi both these symp- 
toms were apparent, but later on this was impossible, and so we have in this 
case one more proof that even very advanced tuberculosis may run its course 
and end fatally without any appearance of a cough. 


A SHEEP-WORRYING CASE. 


SHERIFF-PRINCIPAL SMITH has issued his decision in the appeal by the 
defender against the interlocutor of the Sheriff-Substitute in the action brought 
in Dumfries Sheriff Court by James Stevenson, farmer, in Nether Cairn, New 
Cumnock, against Thomas Hunter, lately farmer in Hall, Kirkconnel, now 
resident at Bath, for recovery of £75 2s. as compensation for damage caused 
to pursuer’s flock by dogs. Mr. Campion found for pursuer in the full amount 
claimed with expenses. The Sheriff-Principal adheres to the Sheriff-Sub- 
Stitute’s interlocutor, and finds the defender liable in the expenses of the 
appeal. Ilis Lordship expresses himself as satisfied that the identity of the 
dogs has been fully established ; and, while pointing out that it is now un- 
necessary to aver or prove negligence against the owner of the dog or other 
person made responsible by the statute, adds that there was evidence in this 
case to the effect that the two dogs in question were allowed a certain license 
in roaming and hunting together on the farms adjoining that of the defender. 
If farmers do not take better care of their dogs at a season when their neigh- 
bours’ fields are full of lambs, they should rightly be held liable for negligence 
at common law apart from the statute. 


Notes and News. 


An ASSISTANT CHARGED WITH MANSLAUGHTER.—ACQUITTAL.—At the 
Assizes at Bristol, on November 26th, before Mr. Justice Hawkins, Andrew 
Garrod ‘(25), clerk, pleaded not guilty to feloniously killing and slaying 
his brother, William Thomas Garrod. When he was put up for trial, Mr. 
Weatherly, who appeared for the prisoner, said he now desired to plead 
guilty. Mr. Metcalfe said he appeared for the prosecution. The Judge 
commented on the fact that the defendant had not been on bail. Mr. Metcalfe 
said he was on bail between the hearings at the police court, and bail was 
subsequently fixed at two sureties of £10 each and himself in a like sum. 
The Judge said if a man were guilty of murder or manslaughter, and the 
evidence was very cogent as to wilfulness, of course it was a different thing, 
but here was an offence which was as devoid of crime as it could well be. 
Mr. Metcalfe : Of course, it is not for me to say what the magistrates should 
do, but I don’t think any harm would have been done if he had been let out 
on his own recognisances. The Judge: I should have done so. Mr. 
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Metcalfe. He was on terms of affection with his brother, and Mr. Leigh, his 
employer, is willing to take him back. Of course, it is not a bad case in any 
sense. The Judge said it was an incautious act. What would have been 
inexcusable in a person with skill and knowledge might be pardonable in one 
ignorant. The Judge then briefly reviewed the facts of the case, the 
deceased being a sailor who came home very drunk and noisy. Defendant 
administered a drug to quiet him, which drug he had seen his master 
use for horses. He (the judge) would advise Mr. Leigh to put dangerous 
poisons under lock and key in future. Mr. Metcalfe: In justice to Mr. 
Leigh 1 must say it was labelled ‘ Poison.” The Judge said he knew that, 
put it would be better to lock poisons up. What the prisoner did was done 
with the kindest intentions, and nobody who knew the facts would think the 
worse of him because of the mistake that he had made. Mr. Weatherley said 
he could not add anything to what his lordship had so kindly said. The 
defendant felt that he had made a mistake, and that he ought to throw himselt 
on the mercy of the court. The judge said that he had a feeling that when a 
man was resident in a place, and had not committed wilful murder or some 
other offence as to which the evidence was so cogent that heavy punishment 
was practically certain to follow, he ought to be admitted to bail on easy 
terms. He was sorry to find that the prisoner had been detained in prison. 
He hoped that those who had to do with granting bail would remember that the 
object of bail was to secure attendance at trial, and in a case of this 
character very small bail would have been sufficient. Some thought that 
sureties were necessary according to law; he did not, and he thought that in 
this case the man’s own recognisances would have been sufficient. But he 
had been detained in prison a month waiting his trial. Now, in his opinion 
that was quite enough punishment ; and he would pass no further sentence. 
He would have been glad if prisoner had been free, for he certainly would not 
have sent him to prison for the first time for an offence of this kind, and 
looking at his good character. No doubt he had suffered and would suffer, 
because he had caused the death of his brother. He could not free his mind from 
that. Therefore he should order the prisoner to enter into a £10 bond to 
come up for judgment when required, and after what he had said prisoner 
might be quite sure that he would never be called up. Prisoner then left the 
dock, there being some applause when the judge gave his decision. 


THE DANGERS OF UNBOILED MILK.—An inquest on Frances Daniels, four 
years of age, daughter of Mr. J. W. Daniels, was held at Halifax. Deceased 
had died from the effects of some poison, and the inquiry had been adjourned 
for Mr. William Ackroyd, F,I.C., the borough analyst, to analyse the contents 
of the child’s stomach. Mrs. Daniels, who was called, stated that the 
deceased and the other children, before going to bed, shared between them 
about a cup and a half of milk. The milk, which had been twice daily 
supplied to the house for a dozen years from one place, was kept in earthen- 
ware vessels, and not placed near a sink. That which the children drank 
before going to bed was not boiled. Mr. William Ackroyd, the borough 
analyst, said that in his opinion the symptems and the /ost-mortem pointed 
to poisoning by tyrotoxicon, a characteristic of milk products. It was an 
unstable poison, and was destroyed by a temperature ten degrees centigrade, 
below boiling water. The symptoms of this kind of poisoning were nausea, 
violent headache, convulsions, and, in the case of death, a blanching of the 
alimentary canal. The poison particularly affected young children, and this 
showed the importance of milk being boiled before being given to them, 
because there was this danger in addition to the ordinary disease germs. It 
was also important that the utensils used by farmers and milk dealers should 
be scalded out before being used. In saying that, he did not cast blame upon 
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any particular milk dealer. How the poison had been generated in this 
particular case it was impossible to say. He should say it was more of an 
accident than anything else. He had only had one case before. The Coroner 
said the case was one of vital importance to the public, and no more important 
case of its kind had come before him in the borough. If milk was liable to 
be affected by poison, such as had been described by Mr. Ackroyd, it was 
important that the public should be acquainted with the fact. The jury found 
that the deceased had died from poisoning by tyrotoxicon, present in the milk 
which she drank. They emphasised the recommendation that milk should be 
boiled before being given to young children.— Mark Lane Express. 


THE VALUE OF HYDROCHLORIC ACID IN SCIATICA DISCOVERED BY ACccI- 
DENT.—A somewhat remarkable instance is recounted in the Semaine 
Médicale of a patient having arrived at a successful method of treatment 
for himself by the merest accident—an accident, too, which was founded on 
a blundering ignorance of chemistry. A man who had suffered tor many 
years from sciatica was treated in an Algerian hospital by means of hypo- 
dermic injections of salt and water, but without much success. After he had 
left, he bethought him that perhaps the salt was not strong enough, and that 
a stronger preparation of salt might be more successful. He therefore pro- 
cured some “ spirit of salt” (nydrochloric acid), and painted it on the skin, 
getting rid of his longstanding trouble in a few days. Having occasion 
shortly afterwards to attend the hospital for some other affection, he confided 
in Dr. Bourlier, Professor of Therapeutics, whom he saw, how he had managed 
to get rid of his sciatica. This gentleman thought the plan worthy of trial, 
and employed it in several cases with invariable success. He then told his 
son, Dr. Maurice Bourlier, who was house-physician, and he treated a number 
of cases with great satisfaction to himself and to his patients. A thesis has 
recently been published on the subject by Dr. C. Gennatas, of Montpelier, on 
the basis of a dozen cases of neuralgia of the sciatic nerve, all of which were 
completely relieved by this means. The procedure is simple enough. Half 
an ounce of strong hydrochloric acid is put ina small cup anda brush is dipped 
in it and applied over the painful part of the nerve, three or four coats being 
painted on. The limb is then developed in a cotton-wool dressing. Of 
course, the application causes a somewhat severe smarting sensation, but this 
is quite bearable. A few minutes afterwards the skin becomes reddened and 
hot, and sometimes bulla are formed which fill with fluid. These, even if 
they occur, disappear in two or three days. Usually the patient feels better 
even after a single sitting. The application can be repeated in from twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours, but not again for several days, for fear of producing 
sloughs. Of course, too, where there are bullae they must be avoided in 
subsequent applications. No serious inconvenience is caused by the hydroch- 
loric acid such as was experienced when a similar procedure was attempted 
some years ago by Dr. Legroux with strong sulphuric acid, which was found 
to be liable to cause extensive sloughing of the skin. The twelve patients 
referred to were all reported as cured in from three to five sittings extending 
over from a week to twenty-five days. It may be well to say that the hydroch- 
lorie acid of the French Codex is very slightly stronger than that of our own 
pharmacopeeia.— Lancet. 


WE understand that at the Brussels International Exhibition this year, 
Spratt’s Patent, Limited, out-distanced all competitors, receiving the highest 
award for dog and poultry foods, in the shape of the much-coveted distinction 
of a Diplome dhonneur. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


Sir,—I have lately been asked on several occasions by medical authorities 
to have chinosol subjected to a more severe bacteriological test, viz., by 
considerably shortening the time allowed for the action of chinosol, and 
employing only the most resisting organisms in vigorous growth, and under 
conditions most favourable to their vitality. 

Dr. E. Klein, of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, kindly undertook 
this work for me ; he reduced the time of germicidal action to five minutes. 
The organisms which he employed were staphylococcus pyogenes aureus, 
bacillus coli, and anthrax spores, all in vigorous and virulent conditions, the 
incubation of the microbes after treatment being maintained for three days 
at 37°C. 

I have great pleasure in submitting Dr. Klein’s report 2 extenso, and I feel 
confident you will read its contents with interest, as it fully establishes the 
great germicidal power of chinosol. 

Its efficacy in destroying pathogenic microbes, combined with other 
valuable properties, notably, its being non-poisonous, non-corrosive, non- 
volatile, readily soluble in cold water, and of great penetrating powers 
(as it does not coagulate albumen) have gained for chinosol the position 
of an ideal antiseptic and disinfectant. Chinosol is, moreover, a powerful 
deodorant which considerably adds to its value for medical, surgical, and 
sanitary purposes. 

I take this opportunity to point out that on examination of the various 
formulze which from time to time have been published for use in medical 
and surgical practice, it will be found that their strength is well within 
the limit of germicidal activity of chinosol as established by Dr. Klein’s 
researches, ensuring thereby that in chinosol practitioners have a perfectly 
trustworthy antiseptic. 

Yours faithfully, 
B. Kunn. 


To the Editor of THE VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


Sir,-—-Will you kindly permit me to correct some errors occurring in your 
report of my address ‘On Monsters,” which appeared in last month’s 
Journal ? 


Page 407, lines 7 and 13: For Hifpforion read Hipparion, 
Page 407, line 31, and page 409, reference 14: For Cassar Ewart read 
Cossar Ewart. 
Page 407, line 42: For hatteria read Hatteria. 
Page 408, line 20: For cyclops read Cyclops. 
Page 408, line 29: For fotency read patency. 
Page 409, reference 3: For Doreste read Dareste. 
Page 409, reference 8: For Entwictlimgsgeschtehte read Entwicklungs- 
geschichte. 
Yours, &c., 
O. CHARNOCK BRADLEY. 








The Veterinary Journal. 


Review. 


THE SPAN OF GESTATION AND THE CAUSE OF BIRTH. By J. BEARD, Ph. D,, 
D. Sc., University Lecturer on Embryology and Vertebrate Morphology, 
Edinburgh. 


This work published by Fischer, of Jena (price 3s.) is a continuation of the 
author’s previous work on ‘Certain problems of Vertebrate Embryology.” It 
contains much that will interest the ordinary medical practitioner, the 
veterinarian, the gynecologist and the embryologist. 

Length of gestation, influence of lactation, the meaning of menstruation, 
and abortion are all discussed in a very original and suggestive fashion. In 
the chapter relating to abortion it is laid down that abortions take place most 
commonly at the “critical period” or some multiple of it. Here is an 
excellent opportunity for the veterinary surgeon with a well-filled notebook of 
records of abortion in the domesticated animals, to come forward in support 
or otherwise of the theory. 


Obituary. 


A VETERINARY SURGEON KILLED AT BRIGHTON. 


Mr. R. D. Spinks, well-known in Brighton and the district as a leading 
veterinary surgeon, met with a fatal accident whilst riding in Hove on 
Thursday afternoon. He was passing along Grand-avenue when his horse 
suddenly swerved and flung him headlong to the ground. Assistance 
was immediately rendered to him, and he was conveyed to the Hove Hospital, 
but death ensued before that institution was reached. Indeed, it is believed 
that life was extinct before he was picked up. The skull was fractured.— 
Daily News. 


Jebson, James, Pocklington .. as _ Nov. 1859-1879. 
Tilsley, Thos., Welshpool - sca wa April, 1864. 
Pike, Peter, Manchester er a tg January, 1887. 
Sandeman, Geo., Liverpool .. ar ~e April, 1880. 
Spink, R. W., Brighton. . cs si os December, 1871. 
Row, John E., Burton-on-Trent Pe + May, 1890. 
Dyer, Richard Henry, Limerick - ‘ February, 1845. 


Communications, Books, Journals, etc., Received. 


The Lancet; Land and Water; Veterinarian; Veterinary Record; American 
Veterinary Review; Journal of Comparative Medicine; Australian Farm and Home; 
Results of Use of Tuberculin, by James Wilson, M.A.; Bacteriological Diagnosis, 
by St. John Reid; Country Life Illustrated; Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire 
(Alfort) ; La Presse Vétérinaire (Paris) ; L’Echo Vétérinaire (Liége) ; Annales de Médecine 
Vétérinaire (Brussels); Berliner Thieriirztliche Wochenschrift (Berlin); La Clinica 
Veterinaria (Milan); Il Nuovo Ercolani (Pisa); La Revista Veterinaria (Buenos Aires) ; 
Deutsche Thierirztliche Wochenschrift (Hannover und Karlsruhe); Archivos de Medicina 
(Lisbon : José Bastos). 





